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1. 

Explanatory. 

The title of this little work will indicate its object. But 
some slight explanation of the especial aim of the small 
book, which is intended to be a pocket volume, is neces- 
sary. It will not attempt to supersede larger and more 
detailed descriptive fern' books. Yet, though it will 
assume on the part of its readers a general knowledge of 
the beautiful flowerless plants which form its subject, it 
will, for convenience sake, give some very brief descrip- 
tive or rather definitive notes of British ferns whose 
habitats it will indicate. 

Already, in such works as ^ The Feen World ' and 
^The Fern Paradise,' the Author has given full de- 
scriptive accounts, accompianied by coloured and other 
illustrations of all the species of British Ferns ; and to 
go over again the ground thus occupied — and occupied 
too by other writers — would be unnecessary, and it 
would be also impossible, obviously, to give the informa- 
tion in those works within the space of the present one, 
which is merely intended to supply, within the narrowest 
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possible limits, indications of the habitats and of the 
distribution throughout the country of our British ferns. 

The Author is unaware of the existence of any similar 
volume, with just the aim of this one ; and hence its 
raison d'etre. Fern hunting, to lovers of ferns, is one of 
the most delightful of pastimes. It gives zest to any 
country walk, because it adds the attraction of a hobby 
to the pleasure of being out of doors. Life, in the 
present age, is far too sedentary, and there exists a too 
great tendency to sit in rooms with closed doors and 
windows. Some people seem almost to dread air in 
motion, and they become, in time, so little used to it 
that, at length, the body itself is brought into a morbid 
state, currents of air become ^ draughts,^ and cold and 
illness are the result. The air is the best friend we have, 
and in seeking outdoor pastimes in the country we obtain 
it in its best and purest form. The seeker after ferns 
must ride his hobby into the wildest and most out-of- 
the-way districts and into the most delicious nooks of 
greenery — must climb hills, wind through valleys, plunge 
into woods, follow the course of streams : search rocks, 
hedgebanks and forest clumps; examine old walls and 
tree forks, and look everywhere, in short, where green 
life has a chance of existence. 

But many persons who have a general knowledge of 
ferns do not know the particular places in which the 
various species should be looked for ; and it would re- 
quire the exercise of a very unusual memory to remember 
the particular districts over which the various species 
are distributed or from which certain of the commoner 
kinds are excluded. 
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To supply suctL data in a concise form under the name 
of each fern is the especial purpose of this little volume. 
Every species of British Fern will be dealt with in its 
pages, the order of mention being that observed in ^ The 
Fern World/ There will follow a special chapter on 
the ^ Ferns round London/ and an alphabetical index of 
the particular localities mentioned in the other sections of 
the book. 

2. 

Definition of Terms. 

To render unnecessary the repetition of explanations of 
the meaning of the botanical terms used in the descrip- 
tion of the parts of ferns, the definition of such terms aa 
are used in this volume will be here given. The list 
will be as short as possible, because generally the simplest 
and least technical expressions will be used, and botanical 
terms will only be resorted to when they indicate what 
could only otherwise be conveyed by several words. By 
reading this short chapter once or twice the uninitiated 
will therefore be readily able to understand all that is 
said in the succeeding chapters, and will not find them- 
selves involved — as they would were nothing but technical 
terms employed — ^in the mazes of a new language. 

Ferns, as most of our readers will scarcely need to be 
reminded, are flowerless plants, allied to funguses, Uchens, 
liverworts, mosses, and seaweeds, but standing higher 
than those orders in the scale of vegetation. Their more 
immediate allies are plants of the following orders; — 
EquisitacecB (horsetails) ; Lycopodiacece (club-mosses) and 
Marsileacece (pepperworts). All these plants belong to 
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the large class designated, in the botanical arrangement 
of the vegetable kingdom, Cryptogamia — so designated 
because the fructification, produced without the agency 
of flowers, is more or less concealed by being borne on 
the backs or edges of their leafy parts. 

Like other plants ferns consist of three principal 
parts ; — roots^ stems, and leafy parts. These, with their 
subdivisions and the organs or appendages connected 
with them, will be described as follows. 

All ferns have roots which are more or less fibrous; 
being sometimes very fine, tough and wiry, and some- 
times thick, brittle and fleshy. 

The stems of ferns are of two principal kinds. The 
one kind is ordinarily called a caudex or cormus, the other 
a rhizoma. Strictly speaking the caudex simply means 
the stem of whatever kind. Many persons erroneously 
regard that part of a stem which is wholly or partially 
buried in the earth as a root. As even botanists give 
various and conflicting definitions of the parts of plants 
which are either roots or stems, it will be desirable, in this 
place, to make it clear in what sense the terms employed 
in the following chapters are used in relation to ferns. 

When roots are referred to it will be understood that 
the expression has reference, solely, to the fibrous under- 
ground parts of ferns. 

The rootstock is the basal part of the stem from which, 
growing downwards, the roots spring. The upper part 
of the stem is called the crown. From this arise the leafy 
parts of ferns. 

If the stem be more or less globular, bulb-shaped and 
erect in habit it is said to be a cormus. If it lies or 
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creeps horizontally upon, or underneath the soil it is 
called a rhizoma. 

Few of our native ferns have stems which rise more 
than an inch or two above ground. When a stem rises 
to a height of many feet above the ground it forms a 
trunky becomes tree-like, and ferns of this habit are 
called tree ferns. The elongation of a stem to form a 
trunk is a process accomplished by the heightening of 
the crown of the cormus by the retention, each year, of 
the bases of the fronds which rise above it in a circlet. 
The older the fern therefore, the higher, up to a certain 
limit, will be the trunk, for though the upper parts of the 
fronds die away they leave the lower parts as contri- 
butions to the stem. The only British species that, in 
character, at all resembles a tree fern is Osmunda regalis^ 
which forms a trunk sometimes two feet in height. 

From the upper parts of the stems of ferns rise the 
fronds, the name given to their leafy parts. The term 
frond will be here used to mean the leafy part and the 
long or short stalk which supports it and connects it 
with the crown. This stalk is called the stipes; but 
when reference is made to the shape of the frond it must 
be understood that only the leafy part is referred to. 

The mid-stem of the frond continuing from the stipes 
into the leafy part is called the rachis. If this be branched 
the principal or central mid-rib is the primary rachis and 
the branches are the secondary rachides. 

If the frond assume the form of a single leaf with an 
unindented margin it is said to be simple. The term 
entire is used to refer to an unindented margin. 

When the frond is like a single leaf with incisions 
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whicli, thougli deep, do not reacli down to the racliis, it 
is described as heingpinnatifid. If the indentations reach 
the rachis, leaving it bare, the frond becomes pinnate^ 
and each separated leafy part is called a pinna — all the 
parts thus separated being designated, in the aggregate, 
pmnoR. The pinnae may be entire, simply or deeply 
indented, or again, and more elaborately, divided. If 
twice so divided, taking the entire form as the starting 
point, the frond is bi-pinnate, and if once more, or thrice, 
divided it is tri-pirmate. It is decompound if more than 
three times divided. The parts into which pinnae are 
immediately subdivided are termed pinnnles. The imme- 
diate subdivisions of pinnules are lobes. Thus a thrice- 
dividedfrond,such;as that of the Bracken, consists of stipes, 
rachis, secondary rachides, pinnae, pinnules and lobes. 

The seeds of ferns, differing essentially from the seeds 
of flowering plants, are called spores. They are dust-like 
bodies infinitesimally small, and are enclosed — on the 
backs or along the under edges of the fronds in a par- 
ticular order — in differently shaped spore cases called 
sporcmgia. The sporangia are generally produced in 
clusters or heaps called sori, each individual cluster being 
called a sorus. Sometimes the sori are protected by scale- 
like coverings. Each such covering protecting a sorus is 
named an indusium. Where there are no indusia the sori 
are said to be non-mdiisiate or naked. In some species 
the margins of the pinnules are turned back over the 
sori and cover them after the manner of indusia. The 
fructification, in such cases, is produced close to the 
extreme outer edges of the leafy parts of the frond : and 
is then said to be ma/rginal 
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Fructification is a term applied to the general system 
of spores. Some fronds bear no fructification — in which 
case they are said to be barren — ^whilst others, upon the 
same plant, are spore-bearing and these are called fertile 
fronds. The fructification is attached to the veins which 
ramify over the leafy substance of the frond. The system 
of veins is styled the venation. That particular portion 
of the venation to which the fructification is attached 
bears the name of the receptacle. 

Into a detailed consideration of the question of classir 
fication it is not the design of this volume to enter. A 
simple and popular rather than a scientific arrangement 
will be adopted ; and even the popular arrangement is, by 
the exigencies of space, necessarily restricted in its scope. 
Ferns constitute a great class of the vegetable kingdom. 
According to one of our botanical systems this class is 
subdivided into orders, the orders into genera, the genera 
into species, the species into varieties. In the botanical 
arrangement of British plants under this particular 
system ferns belong to the third class — called Acotyledons 
or Cryptogams (the other two classes of plants being 
1. Dicotyledons and 2. Monocotyledons). These collective 
expressions are used to indicate that the plants which are 
designated by them are produced from seeds which are 
of three kinds : 1. Seeds which have each two cotyledons 
— a cotyledon being a seed lobe, and, for assimilative pur- 
poses, a seed leaf whether developed above ground or 
beneath the soil. 2. Seeds which have each one cotyledon, 
and 3. Seeds without cotyledons, such as are the spores of 
cryptogamic plants. 

Under the same system there are in the class of 
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Acotyledons nine orders, of which iems—Jilices — con- 
stitute the first. The orders are subdivided into tribes, 
the tribes into genera and these into species and varieties. 
VnieTjilices there are four tribes, nineteen genera, forty- 
five species, and almost endless varieties. Here we shall 
only take note of genera and species, and the descriptive 
find indicative parts of the volume will thus be found 
divided into forty-five sections headed by the common 
and botanical name of each species of British ferns, the 
sections — for the convenience of those who may wish to 
l-efer to the larger work — taking the same order as that 
observed in ' The Feen World.' 



3. 

Fern Habitats. 

Much of the fascinating attraction of the pursuit of 
ferns arises from the loveliness of the spots where they 
grow, and — to those new to the pastime — from the 
pleasurable surprise attendant upon finding forms of 
beauty in places so dark and shadowy as to be half 
gloomy. Looking into such places — ^hollows in rocks, 
openings in the leafy shrouds of hedgebanks, the shadowy 
spaces which lie beneath the dense undergrowths of 
woods — the eye, at first, oftentimes sees nothing but the 
jnerest shadowy outlines. But as it becomes accustomed 
to the darkness it begins to discern the delicate, graceful 
and feathery forms of some members of the great family 
of shade and moisture loving plants. Looking still 
the forms become bolder, until every curve and indenta- 
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tion stands out with perfect distinctness. At other times 
the eye is pleased by the wealth of beauty revealed to it 
by the crowding of graceful ferny forms upon open hill- 
sideSj over sunlit forest glades or upon the boulder-strewn 
expanse of some rugged moorland. The country which 
produces the most beautiful scenery, furnishes, in greatest 
abundance, the most lovely forms of fern life, and ferns 
lend additional beauty to lovely scenery. 

Yet ferns are often present in many places without 
being seen. They are so modest and retiring in habit 
that they frequently hide, so to speak, in the most 
sequestered nooks. But it is always easy to find them 
when it is known where to look for them. Their powers 
of reproduction are so great, the infinitesimal spores are 
so easily wafted far and wide by the restless winds when 
the season of ripening has arrived and the bursting 
sporangia have set at liberty the multitudes, infinitely 
vast, of their imprisoned germs^ that the presence even of 
the rarest ferns is always possible even in places least 
suspected to possess them. 

It may generally be assumed that wherever ferns have 
been once actually discovered they wUl be found again, if 
not in the immediate vicinity at least somewhere in the 
same neighbom'hood. Even when well-known habitats 
of rare ferns have been stripped of all prominently visible 
specimens the old ferns taken away are almost certain to 
have had opportunities of shedding their spores before 
their removal; and in a year or two when the minute 
seedlings have had time to assume ferny forms they may 
be looked for in the same spots with a tolerable certainty 
of finding them, provided the conditions of growth have 

B 
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not been changed by an alteration in the character of the 
habitats. 

With regard to several species of British ferns the 
recorded habitats are very few in number^ and the species 
in question are pronounced to be ' rare/ But when it 
is remembered that the opportunities of obtaining the 
topographical information which has been published in 
books on this subject have necessarily been limited it may 
fairly be assumed that the habitats of these ferns are much 
more numerous than they are generally supposed to be. 
Small as are the British Islands and thoroughly overrun 
as are most parts of them, there are nevertheless tens 
of thousands of places suitable for the growth of ferns 
that are practically terra incognita though not by any 
means inaccessible to the fern hunter. The author of this 
volume has frequently, in the earlier days of his fern- 
hunting excursions, in looking for rare ferns in places to 
which experienced guides have directed him, by taking 
the trouble to look further in the same neighbourhood 
come upon places surprisingly rich in specimens whose 
existence had been wholly unsuspected and obviously 
unknown. These ''finds'' have been due to careful 
notings of the favourite habitats of the species, ^nd to 
the application of this knowledge to the practical working 
of a system of persistent and elaborate sea/rch. Yet the 
occupation has always been a pleasurable one and has 
only been undertaken as a delightful holiday pastime. 

What is true of small^ districts is likely to be equally 
true of large ones. The author believes that many ferns 
supposed to be entirely abaent from certain parts of this 
country are really present but undiscovered. He has had 
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many proofs fumislied to him by numerous correspon- 
dents of the occurrence of certain ferns in counties and 
districts never before recorded as possessing them. 

One especial feature of this volume will be its indi- 
cations of the particular positions in which ferns grow, so 
that the exact places in which to look for the various 
species may be known. This information, derived from the 
author's own knowledge, will be supplemented by the 
fullest possible lists of the comities-for the more widely 
distributed species — and of the smaller districts — ^f or the 
rarer kinds— in which each fern has been discovered 
growing wild. For some of this information as to county 
localities the author is indebted to Mr. Hewitt Watson's 
' Topographical Botany.' To give minutely detailed in- 
dications of the exact spots in which the various ferns are 
to be found would be to destroy half the charm of fern 
hunting. 

The author desires especially to impress upon those 
who may read and vse this book that there is no outing in 
the country — however brief may be the period during 
which it lasts and however apparently unpromising may 
be the district — that may not result in the finding of some 
ferns which may be none the less valued because they are 
common. The rarity of a * find ' does however unques- 
tionably give pleasure to the majority of fern hunters. 
And such brief outings as have been referred to are sure 
to have great zest given to them by the possibility of 
finding a ' prize ' as the result of a minute and careful 
search in such places'as those indicated in the immediately 
succeeding chapters. 

B 2 
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The Bbaceen. 

Pferis aqtiiUna. 

Length of fbond. One foot to twelve feet accordiDg 
to the more or less favourable conditions of growth. The 
maximum and minimum lengths given are both excep- 
tional ; for, as ordinarily seen, this fern is from two to six 
feet long. 

General description. Roots few in number, fibrous 
but somewhat fleshy, attached, along its entire length, to 
the rhizoma. Rootstock, a rhizoma — ^brownish black in 
colour, soft, and thickly covered with short hair— extend- 
ing itself both horizontally and perpendicularly ; some- 
times penetrating to a depth of more than a dozen feet. 
Fronds deciduous, ordinarily triangular in shape, the leafy 
part about twice the length of the stipes : bipinnate in 
small specimens ; tripinnate in larger ones. The tripin- 
nate may be said to be the normal form. Pinnae, placed 
in nearly opposite pairs along the rachis, and more or less 
acutely lance-shaped ; Pinnules acutely lance-shaped, pin- 
nate in the lower part (of tripinnate fronds), pinnatifid 
higher up and more or less entire at the frond apex. 
Lobes oblong and blunt-pointed. Towards the apex of 
the frond the pinnules are dwindled to mere lobes : 
nearer it the pinnss are also lobe-like, and a lobe termi- 
nates the frond. Lobes concave on their undersides. 
Fructification marginal, the lines of spore cases being 
enclosed in double indusia formed by elongations or 
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distensions of the cuticle or membranous surface of the 
lobes. 

Habitats. Open commons, downs and heaths; glades; 
woods; hillsides and streamsides; hedgebanks and fields; 
islets in midstream. The author has occasionally found 
small specimens growing on the damp sides of walls, but 
such a position is only possible for seedling or very dimi- 
nutive specimens. The Bracken frequently covers large 
spaces of ground which it exclusively occupies. 

Where found. The great abundance of the Bracken 
renders it unnecessary to give a detailed list of the locali- 
ties in which it grows. The published records of its dis- 
tribution given in Mr. Watson's ' Topographical Botany' 
include every county in England, Wales and Scotland ex- 
cept the following: — Monmouth, Brecon, Eadnor, Mont" 
gomery, Merioneth, Wigton, Peebles, and Selkirk ; but 
it is probably to be found also in these counties. It 
grows at various heights extending to two thousand feet 
above the sea leveh 

5. 

The Hartstongue. 
Scolopendrium vulga/re. 

Length of frond. Extremely variable: a couple of 
inches when growing on hard, dry walls, to three feet 
when in very moist and congenial positions. Ordinary 
lengths within these extremes. 

General description. Roots numerous, fibrous and 
somewhat wiry. Rootstock a tufted cormus, the crown of 
which is raised slightly above the ground. Fronds nume- 
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rouB^ evergreen, produced in tufts, tongue-shaped, entire, 
leathery and glossy, each stipes — about one third the 
length of the leafy part — usually covered by rust-coloured 
scales which often extend along the undersides of the 
rachis. Apex of leafy part more or less pointed ; base, 
heart-shaped with ear-shaped projections. Fructification 
produced in parallel lines which run obliquely from near 
the rachis towards the leafy margins on either side of the 
rachis. Each apparent line of spore cases consists in 
reality of twin, elongated sori placed side by side and 
confluent, the scaly indusium, which covers the whole, 
splitting along the centre when the spores are ripe, and 
disclosing the densely-clustered, rich brown spore cases 
underneath. 

Habitats. Shady parts of woods ; the bases, sides and 
tops of hedgebanks. This species is oftentimes very luxu- 
riant under the shelter of the vegetation of the hedgetop 
where it grows frequently in semi-darkness. It grows upon 
banks overhanging streams ; upon rocks and stonework 
including walls of buildings and enclosures, bridge arches, 
ruins, and the sides of old wells ; also upon cliffs over- 
hanging the sea, always, when on stony habitats or else- 
where, most luxuriant where water is oozing or trickling 
over the rocks, or ground, on which it grows. 

Where found. In England in all the counties. In 
Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, Oaermar- 
then, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan and Pem- 
broke. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, in the following 
counties ; — Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Berwick, Caithness, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, 
Kircudbright, Lanark, Orkney, Perth, Eenfrew and 
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Roxburgh. In Ireland ; in the Isle of Wight and in the 
Channel Islands throughout — the moisture of the cli- 
mates of those countries inducing a luxuriant growth of 
this species which is found at all elevations up to six 
hundred feet above the sea level. 



6. 

The Lady Fbkn. 
Athyrium filix-fcemina. 

Length op frond. A foot to five feet, according to 
position and conditions of growth — largest in the most 
moist and shady places. 

General description. Roots fibrous, abundant. Boot' 
stock a tufted cormus, its crown raised slightly above 
the surface of the ground. Fronds numerous, de- 
ciduous, delicate, brittle, drooping, produced in tufts. 
Each stipes usually one third the length of the leafy 
part, and light green or purplish in colour with a few 
scales scattered upon it near the base ; leafy part lance- 
shaped somewhat broadly ; bipinnate, the pinn89 narrowly 
lance-shaped and tapering, and placed along the rachis 
alternately or in opposite pairs ; pinnules blunt-pointed, 
oblong, serrated or indented — most deeply at the frond 
base, less deeply higher up. Fructification produced in 
double rows of sori, one on either side of the midvein of 
each pinnule, each row of sori being about equidistant 
from the midvein and the edge of the pinnule. The sori 
are covered by kidney-shaped indusia which burst and 
fall away on the ripening of the spores whose cases are 
then light brown in colour. 
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Habitats. The dampest and shadiest parts of woods^ 
ospocially luxuriant where water oozes over gently sloping 
ground ; hedgebanks^ in shady lanes ; moist and shady 
crannies of rocks ; the shady margins of streams^ and the 
sides of waterfalls. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bedford, 
Berks^ Buckingham, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, 
Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, 
Gloucester, Hants, (the mainland and the Isle of Wight), 
Hereford, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Eutland, Salop, 
Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, 
Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and York. In Wales, 
in the counties of Anglesoa, Brecknock, Caermarthen, 
Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, 
Montgomery and Pembroke. In the Isle of Man. In 
Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, 
Banff, Berwick, Bute, Caithness, Clackmannan, Cro- 
marty, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, 
Forfar, Haddington, Inverness, Kincardine, Kinross, 
Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney, 
Perth, Renfrew, Roxburgh, Stirling and Sutherland; 
also in the isles of Arran, Cantire, Harris, Islay, Lewis 
and North Uist. In Ireland, in the counties of Antrim, 
Clare, Cork, Dublin, Galway and Kerry ; also in King's 
County, Kilkenny, Killarney, Limerick, Louth, Waterford. 
and Wicklow. In the Channel Islands, Jersey and 
Guernsey. It has been found growing up to two thou- 
sand two hundred feet above the sea level. 
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7. 
The Hard Fern. 
Blechnum spicant. 

Length of frond. Barren fronds six inches to two 
feet ; fertile fronds a foot to three feet — ^according to the 
circumstances of growth. 

General description. * Boots wiry, fibrous, abundant. 
Bootstock somewhat thick, creeping, and in time forming 
a cluster of crowns that are consequently attached to 
each other — the crowns being raised slightly above the 
ground. Fronds numerous, leathery, upper sides glossy, 
produced in tufts, and of two kinds — ^barren and fertile. 
Barren fronds evergreen, narrowly lance-shaped, tapering 
at both ends, pinnatifid — so-metimes pinnate in their 
lower parts; pinnaa narrowly oblong, blunt-pointed, 
attached by the whole widths of their bases to the rachis, 
produced in opposite pairs or alternately along on each side 
of the rachis ; stipes reddish brown, smooth, wiry, from 
one fourth to one seventh the length of the leafy part. 
Fertile fronds much taller than barren ones, deciduous ; 
stipes one third and sometimes one half the length of 
leafy part ; leafy part lance-shaped, distinctly pinnate ; 
pinnae long, narrow, attenuated, drawn out to a point, in 
opposite pairs or alternately placed along the rachis and 
curved upwards. Fructification on fertile fronds only ; 
sporangia arranged in double lines, one on each side of 
midvein of each pinna, at first distinct from each other, 
afterwards becoming confluent and densely covering the 
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undersides of the pinnaB. The sporangia are covered by 
elongated indasia which burst, when the spores are ripe, 
on the sides next the midveins, and, when thrown back, 
the spore cases present a dense rich brown mass, ordi- 
narily hiding the whole of the undersides of the pinnas. 

Habitats. Moist slopes of woods ; damp stony crevices 
on hillsides and moorland heights ; stream margins ; the 
sides and bases of hedgebanks, especially hedgebanks 
partly constructed of loose stones; the stony bases of 
roadside hedges ; the drier parts of bogs and marshland ; 
the bases of clumps of shrubbery in forest and woodland 
glades, and moist nooks of all kinds of rocks — especially 
in the lowest, most moist and shady positions. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, 
Hants, (the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, 
Hertford, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Eutland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Cardi- 
gan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pem- 
broke. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, in the counties 
of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, Berwick, Caithness, 
Clackmannan, Cromarty, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edin- 
burgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Inverness, 
Kincardine, Kinross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, 
Orkney (including the Shetland isles) Perth, Eenfrew, 
Ross, Roxburgh, Stirling and Sutherland; also in the 
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isles of Arran, Cantire, Harris, Islay, Lewis and North 
Uist. In Irelandy in the counties of Antrim, Clare, Cork, 
Down, Dublin and Galway (the mainland and the Arran 
isles) j also in King^s County, Limerick, Mayo, Tipperary, 
Waterford and Wicklow. In the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey. It ascends to a height of two thousand feet 
above the sea level. 

8. 

The Eoyal Fern. 
Osmunda regalis. 

Length op frond. Two feet to twelve feet, according 
to more or less congenial conditions of growth; moist 
peat soil and a boggy situation in immediate contiguity 
to water favouring and inducing the larger growths. 

General description. Roots numerous, fibrous, long 
and wiry. Rootstock a thick tufted cormus, large, in pro- 
portion to the size of the plant, and prolonged into a 
visible, prominent, and above-ground stem raised some- 
times to a height of two feet in large-sized, mature 
plants. The rootstock of a fern even when not con- 
spicuously raised above the soil is really its stem, although 
it does not, in such cases, convey the popular idea of 
one. The stem of Osmunda regalis really becomes, when 
of large size, a tnink, and thus more nearly, than any 
other British species, approaches the form and character 
of a tree fern. Fronds of two kinds — ^barren and fertile 
— ^not very numerous, deciduous, robust-looking, golden " 
green, broadly lance-shaped; very distinctly bipinnate, 
pinnsB lance-shaped, usually placed in opposite pairs. 
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thougli sometimes alternately, upon the rachis ; pinnales 
an inch, more or less, in length, oblong blunt-pointed, 
in opposite pairs or alternately-placed upon the secondary 
rachides or midstems of the pinnae. In the fertile fronds 
the upper pinnae of the fronds have their pinn^Jes con- 
tracted to bear the spores ; stipes about as long as the 
leafy part. Fructification usually, but not always, con- 
fined to the upper parts of the fertile fronds, where the 
pinnules are contracted and bear the globular spore cases 
densely crowded upon their undersides — so much so 
frequently that the pinnules appear like spikes of in- 
florescence of a rich, yellowish-brown colour. 

Habitats. Banks of rivers and lakes especially in 
positions close enough to the stream edge to allow of the 
roots touching the watery marshy and boggy places, 
especially where the soil consists largely of peat ; low- 
lying islets which are sometimes covered densely by little 
else than plants of this species ; damp, low-lying parts 
of woods ; the low-lying parts of moorlands upon ground 
made marshy by the oozing of water from the heights 
above; damp meadows and fens, or other peaty places 
periodically submerged. 

Where pound* In England, in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex (the mainland and 
the Isle of Purbeck), Hants (the mainland and the Isle of 
Wight), Hereford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Rutland, Salop, Somerset, Stattord, 
Suflfolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
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Anglesea, Caermartlien, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, 
Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pembroke. In the Isle of 
Man. In Scotland, \ji the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, 
Ayr, Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, 
Dumfries, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kincardine, Kircud- 
bright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Orkney (including the Shet- 
land Isles), Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Stirling and Suther- 
land. In the isles of Arran, Bute, Harris, Islay, Lewis, 
Mull and North XJist. In Ireland, in the counties of 
Clare, Cork, Donegal, Dublin, Galway and Kerry ; also 
in King's County, Mayo, Tipperary, Waterford and 
Wicklow. In Jersey. Osmunda regalis grows at various 
altitudes up to about a thousand feet above the sea level. 

9. 

The Teub Maidenhair. 
Adiantum capillus-veneris. 

Length of prond. Six inches to two feet, according 
to position and other circumstances of growth; but the 
maximum length given is exceptional. 

General description. Boots black, fibrous, somewhat 
fleshy. Eootstock a creeping rhizoma, slender, covered 
with black scales and extending itself along the surface 
of the rock or soil upon which the plant is growing — the 
roots underneath holding it in position. Fronds tri- 
angular, numerous, evergreen, delicate, usually tripinnate, 
but sometimes only bipinnate. In the tripinnate fronds the 
pinnaB are mostly triangular, but are sometimes variously 
shaped, and are divided into pinnules which, near the 
bases of the pinnas, are again divided into distinctly- 
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Htalked^ fan-shaped^ more or less clefb or indented^ lobes. 
Towards tho apices of sucli divided pinnae the pinniiles 
aro not again divided but are simply stalked and in- 
dented. In all compound ferns there is always less 
diviMion; both of fronds^ pinnae and pinnules, towards 
the apox of each frond, pinna and pinnule. Stipes, 
usually about tho same length as the leafy part, purplish 
blacky smooth and shining. Bachis and secondary 
rachidos purplish black, shining and hairlike. FructiA- 
(lation marginal, produced at the outer and upper edges 
of the undersides of the fertile lobes, and consisting of 
oblong sori, covered by indusia formed by the reflexed 
and blanched margins of the lobes. 

Habitats. Cliffs at or near the sea coast — seldom in- 
land. The moist hollows and crannies of limestone rocks 
are the favourite habitats of this species. It should be 
looked for in sea caverns ; under rocky ledges or spurs ; 
in semi-dark crevices, and behind or under the shadow of 
cliffside bushes or scrub. ' Very often it is completely 
hidden by a screen of bushes or other vegetation on the face 
of rocks — in such positions growing almost in darkness. 
Frequently it grows on inaccessible parts of steep cliffs; 
but whenever rocks are searched for specimens, those 
especial nooks moistened by oozing or trickliilg streams 
of water, flowing down or along the rocky surface, should 
be carefully examined. 

Where pound. In Englandj in the counties of Corn- 
wall, Devon, Dorset, Salop and Somerset only — ^the 
particular localities in those counties being the follow- 
ing : — in Cornwall on cliffs at Carclew, in Carrick Gladden 
(a cave on the sea coast between Hayle and St. Ives), and 
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upon cliflfs at Penzance; in Devonshire near Brixham 
(upon the limestone rocks of Mewstone Bay), on cliffs at 
Ilfracombe, and also at Watermouth near Ilfracombe ; in 
Shropshire at Titherston Clee Hill ; in Somersetshire on 
the Cheddar cliffs and on the coast at Clevedon. In 
Wales, in the county of Glamorgan on the coast at 
Dunraven, od Barry Island, at East Aberthaw, and at 
Port Kirig. In the Isle of Man between Douglas and 
Peel, and in Glen Meay. In Scotland, in the county of 
Kincardine on the banks of the river Carron. In Ireland, 
in the counties of Clare, Galway and Kerry : in the first- 
named county at Ballyvaughan, or between that place 
and Gremlin Point; in Kerry at Caliir Conree near 
Tralee ; and in Galway at Lough Bulard, near Urrisberg 
and at Eoundstone, Connemara : also in the Arran Isles. 
On cliffs in Jersey and Guernsey Adiantum capillvS" 
veneris has also been found. 



10. 

The Annual Maidenhair. 
Oyninogramma leptojphylla. 

Length of frond. Three to nine inches. 

General description. Boots fibrous. Bootstalk small, 
tufted. Fronds annual, deciduous ; stipes from one third 
to one half the length of leafy part, dark brown at the 
base and green above ; the first fronds shorter than the 
later ones and simply pinnate, the pinnaa borne on short 
stalks alternately on each side of the rachis — fan-shaped 
and indented. The taller and later fronds bipinnate. 
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the pinnse ovate and alternate and bearing fan-sliaped, 
indented^ alternate pinnules. The shape of the pinnules 
very much resembles that of the lobes of the True 
Maidenhair. Fructification non-indusiate, consisting of 
Bori arranged in lines at the backs of the pinnnules but 
often becoming confluent. 

Habitats. The moist shady and sheltered sides of 
hedgebanks. It grows oftentimes amongst other dwarf 
vegetation especially in places where water trickles or 
oozes over the banks. 

Wheke found. No reliable evidence has been produced 
as to the finding of this little fern in any other part of 
the British Islands than Jersey, in some localities of 
which — such as St. Aubin, St. Haule, and St. Laurence — 
it grows in abundance. But it is quite possible, we 
think, that diligent search might lead to this pretty little 
fern being found somewhere along the south coast of 
England. 

U. 

The Mountain Parsley Fern. 
Allosoru>8 crispus. 

Length op frond. Barren fronds four to eight inches ; 
fertile fronds six to twelve inches, according to more or 
less congenial conditions of growth. 

General description. Roots numerous, fibrous, wiry, 
often matted into a dense mass. Bootstock thick, tufted, 
often elongating into numerous crowns. Fronds of two 
kinds, both produced in dense, tufted clusters. Barren 
fronds, bright green, triangular, bipinnate and sometimes 
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tripinnate ; pinnaB triangular, opposite or alternate ; pin- 
nules wedge-shaped, alternate on opposite sides of the 
secondary rachides; lobes — in the tripinnate form — club- 
shaped or wedge-shaped and indented upon their margins; 
stipes about equal in length to the leafy part, green and 
brittle. Fertile fronds are similar in general arrange- 
ment of parts to barren fronds, but the ultimate divisions 
are contracted into oblong rounded, spore-bearing lobes. 
The stipes of eact fertile frond is frequently three times 
as long as the leafy part. Fructification borne upon the 
whole of the undersides of the lobes of the fertile fronds, 
the edges of which are rolled under so far as to meet, 
thus enclosing the spore cases in simple indusia and 
giving a rounded form to each lobe. When ripe the 
lobes and their contents turn brown and open to allow 
of the escape of the spores. 

Habitats. Moist crevices of rocks ; spaces between 
loose stones upon hillsides — Allosorus crispus sometimes 
in such positions growing in great abundance. So 
thickly are plants of this species often clustered that 
they have obtained the common name of 'Rock 
Brakes.' 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Durham, Hereford, Lan- 
caster, Northumberland, Salop, Somerset, Westmoreland, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
Anglesea, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Glamorgan, 
Merioneth and Montgomery. In the Isle of Man. In 
Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, 
Berwick, Caithness, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Elgin, Fife, 
Forfar, Inverness, Kincardine, Kinross, Kircudbright, 

c 
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Lanark, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgli, Stirling 
and Sutherland. In the isles of Arran, Harris, Mnll and 
Skye. In Ireland, only in the counties of Antrim, Clare, 
Down and Louth. In these four counties the localities 
are believed to be very few in which Allosorua crispus 
has been found. They are as follow: — In Antrim, at 
Carrickfergus ; in Clare, at Blackhead ; in Downshire, at 
Sleive Bignian and on the Mourne Mountains ; and in 
Louth on the Carlingford Mountains. It grows at 
heights reaching to three thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea level. 

12. 

The Beistle Pern. 
Trichonianes radicans. 

Length op feond. Six inches to a foot and a half. 

General description. Roots fibrous, blackish, woolly 
and numerous. Rootstook a creeping rhizoma — ^blackand 
covered with scales — that extends itself along upon the 
surface of the rocks upon which it is found growing. 
Fronds evergreen, triangular, tripinnate ; stipes — about 
equal in length to the leafy part — ^purplish black, as also 
are the rachides. Pinnae triangular and alternate upon 
the rachis j pinnules ovate or lance-shaped, alternate upon 
the secondary rachides— lobes irregularly-shaped but 
somewhat oblong, alternate and deeply incised or serrated. 
Leafy, narrow wings run along on either side of the stipes, 
rachis and secondary rachides. General character of the 
leafy texture of the frond pellucid. Fructification in 
urn-shaped receptacles produced near the ends of veins 
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projected — bristle-like — ^beyond the lobe margins, and 
through and beyond the urn-shaped receptacles. 

Habitats. The wet sides of rocks and caves where 
the most absolute shade prevails and the air is laden with 
reeking moisture. Such habitats are essential to the 
very life of this beautiful fern whose pellucid texture 
would shrivel up under the e;ffects of sunshine or of a dry 
atmosphere. 

Where found. No locality in either England or Scot- 
land is at present generally known to possess this fern, 
although it is said to have been found in Cornwall and 
West Yorkshire, in Arran and Argyle. It is believed 
that it grows abundantly in one part of North Wales 
(Merioneth is the county which has been named), but the 
locality is only known to a few persons who have kept 
its whereabouts a profound secret. In Ireland, it has 
been found in the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Waterford and Wicklow : and in the following localities : 
in Cork county in Glendine wood; near Youghall at 
Glenbour and Killeagh ; on rocks near Bandon ; on rocks 
at Ballinasy Glen and Temple Michael Glen near Cork ; 
at the Clashgariff e fall ; on rocks near Glandore and also 
near Bantry ; and on rocks on Carrigeena Kildorrery in 
the north of Cork. In Kerry County on the Tork 
Mountains and at the Tork Waterfall; amongst the 
Cromaglaun Mountains ; at Glengariff in Valentia Island ; 
near Dingle (on Mount Eagle); at Gortgaree between 
Killarney and Kenmare; at Blackstones, in Glouin 
Caragh ; and at Inveragh and Curaan Lake, Watervilte. 
In County Limerick amongst the Cumailte MoiiiLta.vaL%. 
In County Waterford along the BlackyratetN^Sifirs % ^^sqSv. 

c 2 
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in Wicklow County at Powerscourt Waterfall and in 
Hermitage Glon. In some of these localities — ^the 
mountainous ones — it has been foiind growing at a 
height of fifteen hundred feet above the sea level. 



13. 

The Moonwort. 
Botrychium lunaria. 

Length of frond. Two to ten inches. 

General description. Roots few in number, thick and 
fleshy. Rootstock fleshy, small, elongated, erect growing, 
tuberous. Fronds of two parts barren and fertile : the 
one leafy, the other spore bearing. A common stipes 
supports both from the base to about midway on the 
frond where the leafy portion diverges. It consists of a 
single, somewhat bluntly lance-shaped pinna with pairs 
of opposite or alternate, crescent-shaped, fan-shaped or 
half-moon shaped pinnules. The stipes, or strictly speak- 
ing the rachis, continuing upwards and beyond the leafy 
pinna terminates in a single, branched cluster of spore 
cases. Fructification, The fruitful part of the frond is 
simply pinnate or bipinnate, the branches alternate and 
again alternately branched in its lower part, each branch 
bearing a small cluster of globular spore cases, which at 
the season of ripening turn from the incipient green to a 
golden brown colour. 

Habitats. The open face of heaths, damp meadows 
and moors, amongst gi'ass on spots somewhat elevated 
but not extremely damp. 
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Where POUND. In Englandy in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland^ 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants, 
(the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, Kent, 
Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Monmouth, Norfolk, North- 
ampton, Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Rutland, 
Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suflfolk, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and York. 
In Wales^ in the counties of Anglesea, Caermarthen, Caer- 
narvon, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Mont- 
gomery and Pembroke. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, 
in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, Berwick, 
Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edin- 
burgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kincardine, Kin- 
ross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney 
(including Shetland), Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, 
and Wigton : also in the islands of Bute and Skye. In 
Ireland, in the counties of Antrim, Cork, Down, Galway, 
Londonderry, and Wicklow. It is found at various 
heights up to two thousand seven hundred feet above the 
sea level. 

14. 

The Adders-tongue. 
Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

Length op frond. Three to twelve inches, the maxi- 
mum length given being exceptional. 

General description. Roots few in number, brittle, 
thick, fleshy. Rootstock erect, elongated, fleshy, small 
in size. Fronds of two parts, barren and fertile ^ k^as^xs^^ 
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a common stipes — the barren part a single^ oval-shaped, 
entire pinna (equal in size to the circmnference of a 
hen's egg) the base of which forms the top of the sheath 
that constitutes the upper part of the stipes and clasps 
the lower part of the stem of the fertile portion of the 
frond. Fructification produced in small globular spore 
cases arranged in two lines, on opposite sides of the upper 
part of the fruitful branch of the frond, which thus 
becomes a terminal spike of fructification. 

Habitats. Heaths, moors, pastures, amongst grass 
roots in loamy soil and in damp positions. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Glouces- ' 
ter, Hants (the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Here- 
ford, Hertford, Huntingdon, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, 
Staflford, Sufiblk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmore- 
land, Wilts, Worcester, and York. In Wales, in the 
counties of Anglesea, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Gla- 
morgan and Pembroke. In Scotland, in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Berwick, Clackmannan, Edin- 
burgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kincardine, 
Kinross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Orkney (in- 
cluding Shetland), Perth and Eenfrew. In Ireland, in 
the counties of Armagh, Antrim, Cork, Dublin, Galway 
and Tipperary. It is found growing at various heights 
up to a thousand feet above the sea level. 
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16. 

The Little Adders-tongue. 

Ophioglossum lusitanicum. 

Length op peond. Two to four inches. 
General description. Boots few in number, fleshy, 
brittle. Rootstoch small, upright in growth, fleshy, tube- 
rous, elongated. Fronds of two parts, barren and fruit- 
ful, consisting, upon a common stipes, of a single 
narrow, entire, somewhat grass-like, barren pinna and of 
a taller branch forming a stem in continuation of the 
stipes, and bearing at the upper end the fruitful spike. 
There is a single barren frond (though sometimes there 
may be two barren fronds on the same plant) and a single 
fruitful branch as in the case of Ophioglossum vulgatum, 
to which fern the present species bears a general, though 
diminutive resemblance. Fructification. The fruitful spike, 
pointed at the end, consists of two rows, one on each side 
of the rachis, of rounded spore cases— each row consisting, 
usually, of about five or six of these cases. 

Habitats. Damp positions on heaths and on open 
pastures, amongst grass roots. 

Where found. The only locality generally known is 
the Island of Guernsey, where, in 1854, it was first dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Petit Bot Bay. It is 
said to have been found in Cornwall, and it is quite 
possible that, owing to its inconspicuousness, it may 
abound in many parts of the British Isles without having 
been discovered. 
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16. 

The Common Polypody. 
Polypodium vulgare. 

Length of frond. Two or three inches to two feet 
and a half, according to position and circumstances of 
growth — the maximum length given being, however, 
very exceptional, though fronds of that length have been 
found by the author. The average size of specimens is 
given in most descriptions of ferns at from six to 
eighteen inches — the specimens commonly encountered 
being seldom more than a foot in length. 

General description. Roots abundant, fibrous. Eoot- 
stock a hairy or scaly rhizoma which branches and creeps 
in various directions upon the surface of the rock, wall 
or soil in which the plant is growing, producing fronds 
from numerous points of its upper side. Fronds ever- 
green, numerous, deeply pinnatifid, of a somewhat 
elongated egg shape, pointed at the apex, and divided 
into long, blunt-pointed, entire pinnas, an inch or more 
in length — each resembling somewhat the finger of the 
hand — with deep wide clefts between each. Stipes of 
varying length, green, smooth, brittle, sometimes as long 
as, sometimes shorter than, and often much longer than, 
the leafy part. Fructification usually confined to the 
upper portion of the undersides of the pinnae, consisting 
of two rows of non-indusiate, rounded sori, one on each 
side of the midvein of each pinna, generally crowded, 
and sometimes becoming confluent. When ripened the 
sporangia turn to a rich orange colour. 
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Habitats. The tops and sides of rocks and walls. It 
is especially luxuriant wliere moist seams of earth, Ijiiig 
in shaded positions, afford abundant root room, and it is 
oftentimes much stunted and diminutive on the drier, 
exposed and sunny faces of rocks and walls. Old walls 
falling into ruin are always found to have accumulated 
soil between their loose stones. Should trees be growing 
around, this accretion of soil will be largely composed of 
leaf mould, and upon the shadowy sides of such walls all 
rock or wall-growing ferns will be found in the greatest 
state of vigour and luxuriance. The Common Polypody 
grows also in the forks of old trees where leaf mould has 
accumulated; upon tree stumps raised above, or almost 
level with, the ground ; in the sides and upon the tops of 
hedgebanks, amongst loose stones, or in the stumps, 
trunks, forks or hollows of trees growing in hedgebanks. 
Pollar4 trees in hedgebanks afford favourite habitats of 
this fern. Old bridge arches, and indeed all old or decay- 
ing stonework, are, similarly, favourable positions for 
JPolypodium vulgare. Wherever, in short, leaf mould has 
accumulated in stony or woody places, it may be looked 
for, as its creeping, vigorous rhizomas love to occupy 
the congenial habitats which shade and a leaf soil 
provide. 

Where found. In every county of England,. Walesy 
Scotland and Ireland ; in the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands, growing in many places in extreme 
abundance. Polypodium vulgare, Lastrea filix-mas (the 
Male Fern) and Pteris aquilina (the Bracken), are the 
most plentiful and widely distributed of all British ferns. 
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17. 

The Mountain Polypody. 
Polypodium phegopteris. 

Length op frond. Six inches to a foot and a half or 
twenty inches. 

General description. Roots fibrous, somewhat long 
and numerous. Rootstock a rhizoma, slender but vigorous> 
ci*eeping extensively and horizontally along or just 
underneath the soil. Fronds delicate, herbaceous, abun- 
dant, springing from numerous points along, the upper 
sides of the rhizomas ; stipes delicate, pale green, slender, 
brittle, about double the length of the leafy part ; leafy 
part triangular, pinnate in its lower part, pinnatifid 
higher up. Pinnas ordinarily in opposite pairs and pinna- 
tifid, the pinnules nearest the main rachis being some- 
times again pinnate in the lowest pair of pinnas, which 
ordinarily hang downwards in a peculiar manner distinct 
from the others. The form of the pinn© in the lower 
part of the frond is somewhat lance-shaped, their bases 
tapering towards the rachis and their apices drawn out 
to somewhat acute points. Fructification distributed 
equally over every part of the frond and almost marginal 
consisting of two rows of non-indusiate, rounded sori one 
on each side of the midvein of each pinnule. 

Habitats. Damp woods in mountainous districts, or 
in country that is more or less hilly ; the margins of 
mountain or moorland streams ; the immediate vicinity of 
waterfalls, in the fine spray of which this beautiful species 
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delights ; moist nooks in rocks, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of water. The habitats of Polypodium phe- 
gopteris are essentially shady. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Lancaster, Northumberland, Salop, 
Somerset, Stafford, Sussex, Westmoreland, Wilts and 
York. In the Isle of Man. In Wales, in the counties 
of Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Den- 
bigh, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery and Radnor. 
In Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, 
Banfif, Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Inverness, 
Kincardine, Kinross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, 
Orkney (including Shetland), Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Rox- 
burgh, Stirling and Sutherland; also in the isles of 
Cantire, Islay, and Mull. In Ireland, it is found only 
in the counties of Antrim, Donegal, Down, Galway, 
Kerry, Londonderry, Louth and Wicklow. It is found 
growing at various heights up to three thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea level. 

18. 

The Three-branched Polypody. 

Polypodium dryopteris. 

Length of frond. Six to twelve inches. 

General description. Roots fibrous, delicate, nu- 
merous. Rootstock a slender somewhat black rhizoma 
which creeps extensively, in a horizontal direction, upon 
or just underneath the soil. Fronds triangular, abundant. 
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springing from numerous points of the rhizomas, delicate, 
brittle, golden green, herbaceous, each with a slender, 
brittle, pale-green stipes and a three-branched leafy 
part, about half the length of the stipes; rachis and 
rachides also very slender, delicate and brittle. The 
branches of the frond grow at right angles to each other, 
and each is, itself, more or less triangular in shape, with 
a clear space of stem between it and the point of attach- 
ment to the rachis. The two lower branches are ordi- 
narily pinnate at the base and pinnatifid higher up and 
are divided into pairs of oblong, more or less deeply 
indented pinnules, the lower ones (near the main rachis) 
of each pair being longer than the upper ones. The 
upper branch is divided into opposite pairs of more or 
less deeply cleft pinnae which become gradually merged 
into each other towards the apex of the branch that 
forms the apex of the frond. Friictification produced in 
rows of non-indusiate sori, one row on each side of the 
midvein of pinnule or pinna according to the size and 
development of the plant. 

Habitats. Slightly less moist than those of Polypo- 
dium phegoptems ; shady woods amongst underwood and 
in rocky crevices ; streamsides and shady hedgebanks in 
hilly, moorland or mountainous districts. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Durham, Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Lancaster, Lincoln, Monmouth, North- 
umberland, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, StaflFord, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Worcester and York. In 
Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, Caernar- 
von, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth, 
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Montgomery, Pembroke and Radnor. In Scotland, in 
the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, Berwick, 
Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edin- 
burgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Inverness, Kincardine, Kin- 
ross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Perth, 
Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, Stirling and Sutherland. In 
the isles of Arran and Mull. In Ireland, only in the 
counties of Antrim, Down, Galway and Kerry. It is 
found growing up to and at elevations of two thousand 
seven hundred feet above the sea level. 



19. 

The Limestone Polypody. 
Polypodium calcareum. 

Length op frond. Eight to eighteen inches. 

General description. Roots black, numerous, fibrous. 
Eootstock a rhizoma branched, slender, black, extensively 
creeping. Fronds abundant, triangular, bluish green, 
produced from numerous points of the upper sides of the 
rhizomas; less fragile than those of Polypodium diyopteris; 
stipes of varying lengths, generally longer than the leafy 
part, pale green, bipinnate, and, in large and luxuriant 
specimens, tripinnate ; pinnae in pairs or alternate upon 
the rachis ; lowest pair of pinnae somewhat narrowly 
triangular, pinnate and sometimes bipinnate at their bases 
and divided into opposite or alternate, oblong and some- 
what cone-shaped pinnules, which are more or less 
deeply cleft into narrow, oblong, blunt-pointed lobes. 
The succeeding and upper pairs of pinnae are less and W*9. 
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divided, on the same principle, as they near the apex of 
the frond, the divisions of the several pinnae being 
similarly less and less towards their apices. This prin- 
ciple of gradation is always observed in all ferns — ^the 
divisions or indentations of all the parts of fronds being 
less and less from base to apex of frond, pinna, pinnule, 
lobe, or serrature. As in Polypodium dryopteris the 
lower pairs of pinnae have their lower pinnules longer 
and more developed than those on the upper sides of 
their respective secondary rachides. Fructification mar- 
ginal on the lobes or pinnules — according to the size and 
development of the pinnae — and bearing a strong general 
resemblance to the arrangement of the fructification of 
the Bracken. But in Polypodium calcareum the sporangia 
are non-indusiate. The fructification is spread equally 
over the whole under surface of the frond the pinnules of 
which are concave on their undersides giving to them a 
curled, crisped appearance. 

Habitats. Limestone districts in moist crevices of 
limestone rocks and amongst loose limestones. It prefers 
shady positions especially for its roots, but it will often- 
times be found growing in places that are somewhat 
sunny. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bucks, 
Cumberland, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Hereford, Lan- 
caster, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Westmoreland, 
Wilts, Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties 
of Brecknock, Caernarvon, Denbigh and Glamorgan. Jn 
Scotland, it is said to have been found growing wild in the 
counties of Aberdeen and Perth, but it is believed to be 
extremely rare in that country. In Ireland, no plants of 
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this species have been found. In Britain Polyjpodium 
calcareum grows at various heights up to twelve hundred 
feet above the sea level. 



20. 

The Alpine Polypody. 
Polypodium alpestre. 

Length op frond. One foot to three feet and a half. 

General description. Boots fibrous, abundant. Boot- 
stock a cormus, erect, short, tufted. Fronds broad, lance- 
shaped, drawn out to a point at the apex, and consider- 
ably narrowed towards the base ; bipinnate ; pinnas 
alternate on the rachis, narrow, pointed, symmetrical, 
divided into pairs of oblong, somewhat blunt-pointed and 
deeply indented pinnules. Stipes short with" a few light- 
coloured scales scattered upon it. This fern was for a 
long time confounded with the Lady Fern, Athyriumfilix- 
foemina, but it was distinguished from that species and 
included amongst the Polypodies in 1841, having been 
discovered in that year by Mr. Hewett C. Watson. 
Fructification distinct from Athyrium filix-foemina and 
consisting of round, non-indusiate sori usually produced 
in two rows along each pinnule, a sorus being placed 
ordinarily in those parts of the pinnules immediately 
contiguous to the bases of the notches between the 
lobes. 

Habitats. Shady rocks and stream sides; often 
covering considerable spaces of ground in mountainous 
districts. 
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Where found. Only in Scotland^ in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Argyle, Banff, Forfar, Perth and Sutherland, 
occurring at elevations reaching from twelve hundred 
to three thousand six hundred feet above the sea level in 
company with and in similar positions to Athyrium Jilix- 
foemma until the highest range of that species is reached 
when Polypodium alpestre occurs alone in the higher 
elevations. 

21. 

The Hard Prickly Shield Fern. 
Polystichum aculeatum. 

Length op frond. Two to four feet. 

General description. Roots long, fibrous, tough, 
abundant. Rootstock a large tufted cormus the crown of 
which is raised above the ground. Fronds lance-shaped, 
leathery in texture, dark-green, produced in a circle 
around the crown, which, with the short stipes, is thickly 
covered with rust-coloured or reddish-brown scales that 
are usually thickly scattered upon the rachis and also 
upon the secondary rachides. Leafy part of frond 
bipinnate; pinnaa alternate, lance-shaped, divided into 
alternate, wing- shaped, serrated and bristly pinnules 
attached by their bases, narrowed to a point, to the 
secondary rachides or midstems of the pinnas. The 
pinnules separate and distinct from each other at the 
bases of the pinnas are decurrent or merged into each 
other at their bases, towards and at the apices of the 
pinnae. The upper pinnule on each pinna situated next 
the principal rachis is larger than any of the others on 
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the same pinna and its apex sometimes overlaps the base 
of .the pinnule next above it. Fructification produced in 
rows — one on each side of the midvein of each pinnule, 
or, towards the apex of the frond and towards the apex 
of the pinna, on each side of the midveins of the pinnas 
themselves — of round sori, covered by round indusia. 

Habitats. The sloping ground of woods where shaded 
by trees or dwarfer growths : the sides of hedge and 
other embankments which make the boundaries of shady 
lanes; the sides of hills, especially where fragments of 
rock and sheltering shrubs cover ground enriched by 
leaf mould. Dwarf specimens or seedlings may some- 
times be found upon walls; but such positions are 
exceptional, as only depths of rich earth can afford the 
root-room required by large and luxuriant plants of this 
species. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, 
Hants (the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, 
Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Middle- 
sex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumber- 
land, Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, StaflFord, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales^ in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Den- 
bigh, Flint, Glamorgan and Pembroke. In the Isle of 
Man. In Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, 
Ayr, Berwick, Clackmannan, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, 
Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kincardine, Kinross, Kircud- 
bright, Lanark, Nairn, Perth, Eenfrew, Eoss, Roxburgh 
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and Sutherland : also in the isles of Bute^ Cantire and 
Islay. In Ireland, in the counties of Antrim, Clare, 
Dublin, Gal way and Wicklow. It is found in Jersey. 
It ascends to two thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level. 

22. 

The Soft Prickly Shield Fern. 
Polystichum angulare. 

Length of frond. Two to four feet. 

General description. Roots long, fibrous, abundant. 
Rootstock a thick, tufted cormus, the crown being raised 
above the ground. Fronds lance-shaped, somewhat soft 
in texture, light green, sometimes golden green, though 
at times much darker in colour, produced in a circle 
around the crown, which with the short stipides — each 
stipes being about one-fourth the length of the leafy 
part of the frond — is densely covered with rust-coloured 
scales. These are continued thickly upon the rachis and 
also frequently upon the secondary rachides. Leafy part 
of frond bipinnate, pinnas alternate, lance-shaped, divided 
into alternate, angular, slightly-indented, and somewhat 
hairy pinnules, each of which is distinctly stalked, though 
the stalk is short. The pinnules are alternate upon the 
secondary rachides. The entire aspect of the fronds of 
Polystichum angulare is more lax and drooping than 
that of Polystichum aculeatum, and the pinnules are 
more distinctly angular than those of its congener, 
though in some other respects the two species very 
much resemble each other. Fructification produced in 
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rows of sori, one row on each side of the midvein of 
each pinnule. The sori are round, and are covered in 
their early stage by round indusia, which fall ofE when 
the ripening of the spores is completed. 

Habitats. Woods, in all kinds of positions upon the 
ground, growing oftentimes luxuriantly under trees or 
wherever there are rich deposits of leaf soil ; streamsides, 
in the shade; lanes, upon the sides and tops of hedge- 
banks ; hillsides, amongst shrubs and broken rocks ; the 
long, sloping sides of cuttings which border roadsides in 
hilly country; and the hedgebanks which run on either 
side of roadways. Polystichum angulare is oftentimes 
found in great abundance. 

Where pound. In England, in the counties of Berks , 
Bucks, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, 
Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants (the mainland 
and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northum- 
berland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and York. 
In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, 
Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Pem- 
broke, and Eadnor. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, 
only in the counties of Ayr, Argyle, Berwick and Eox- 
burgh. In Ireland, in the counties of Antrim, Clare, 
Cork, Dublin, Galway, Kilkenny, Tipperary, Waterford 
and Wicklow. Also in the Arran Isles. It grows also 
in Jersey and Guernsey. It is found growing at various 
heights up to two thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea level. 
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23. 

The Holly Feen. 
Polystichum lonchitis. 

Length of frond. Six inches to two feet. 

General description. Roots fibrous, wiry, tough. 
Rootstock a tufted, somewhat thick, cormus. Fronds 
narrowly lance-shaped, evergreen, rigid, leathery, spiny, 
simply pinnate, each frond strongly resembling a pinna 
of Polystichum aculeatum. The serrated, bristly pinnae 
are alternate along and on opposite sides of the rachis 
and wing-shaped, and are attached to the rachis by their 
narrowed bases, the upper portion of each pinna next 
the rachis ordinarily overlapping the base of the pinna 
next above it ; stipes very short and scaly. Fructification 
usually present only on the upper sides of the fronds 
and consisting of rows — one on each side of the midvein 
of each pinna — of round sori, covered, when the spore 
cases are young, by round indusia. The sori are usually 
so arranged that they form an acute angle on the under- 
side of each fruitful pinna, the angle being at the apex 
of each pinna, the lines which form it widening out 
towards the base. 

Habitats. Mostly in localities not less than a thousand 
feet above the sea level ; in such localities it grows in 
moist rocky fissures, and is oftentimes firmly and im- 
movably wedged into stony crevices. 

Where found. In England^ in the counties of Cum- 
berland, Durham, Northumberland, Westmoreland and 
York. The particular localities in three of these counties 
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are the following: — in Cumberland at Fairfield, Helvellyn ; 
in Durham, on the Falcon Glints, Teesdale, some ten miles 
westward of Middle ton, and also on the Mazebeck Scar; 
in the county of York on Attermire Scar, in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Giggleswick and Ingleborough and (near 
Settle) at Langcliffe. In Wales, in the counties of 
Caernarvon and Glamorgan. In the first-named county 
the localities which have been given are these : — the 
neighbourhoods of C16gwyn-y-garnedd, of Cwm-Idwl, 
of Glyder-Vawr and of TwU-du. In Scotland^ in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Banff, Caithness, Dum- 
barton, Elgin, Forfar, Inverness, Orkney, Perth, Boss, 
Stirling and Sutherland; also in the Isle of Mull on 
Ben More. The special localities of some of these coun- 
ties are these : — in the county of Forfar on the Clova 
Mountains, Canlochen, on Craig Maid, in Glen Isla, in 
Glen Dole and in Glen Fiadh ; in the county of Inverness 
amongst the mountains and rocks near Loch Brricht; 
in the county of Perth on Ben Chonzie near Crieff, on 
Ben Lawers, on Ben Voirlich, on Craig Challiach and 
in Glen Lyon. In the county of Ross near Castle Leod 
on the Raven Rock ; and in the county of Sutherland at 
Assynt and on Ben Hope. In Ireland, in the counties of 
Donegal, Kerry, Leitrim, Meath and Sligo ; and in the 
following places : — to the east of Lough Eske in a glen 
on the Rosses and in the Thanet mountain passes. In 
Kerry on Brandon Hill; in Leitrim on the Glenade 
Mountains ; in Meath at Navan and in Sligo on the Ben 
Bulben Mountains. The Holly Fern is found at heights 
ranging from a thousand feet above the sea level to three 
thousand two hundred feet above it. 
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24. 

The Brittle Biaddbe Fern. 
Oystopteris fragilis. 

Length of frond. Six to fourteen inches, depending 
on the character of its habitats. 

General description. ife)o^« black, fibrous, wiry, nume- 
rous. Bootstoch a small, tufted cormus, which spreads 
laterally, forming several adjacent crowns. Fronds in 
numerous tufts from each crown, delicate-green, brittle, 
herbaceous ; stipes of varying lengths, very brittle ; leafy 
part broadly-lance- shaped, bipinnate, the ovate pinnsB 
opposite or in pairs along the rachis and divided into 
irregularly-alternate, ovate pinnules which are again di- 
vided into rounded, oblong, much-indented lobes. Fruc- 
tification irregularly but abundantly distributed over the 
undersides of the lobes, and consisting of roundish sori 
covered by inflated, bladder-like, or hood-like, indusia, 
attached each by one side — ^that adjacent to the base of 
the lobe— and falling off when the spores are ripened. 
The sori then frequently become confluent, and cover the 
entire undersides of the fronds with their rich brown 
fructification. 

Habitats. Shady and moist crevices of rocks, especially 
limestone rocks, though owing to its hardiness this species 
may be found in other rocky habitats. Its rootstocks are 
often so firmly ensconced in the stony chinks it loves best 
as to render their extraction difficult or impossible; but 
in other cases, when growing amongst loose stones, it is 
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easily obtainable. It grows also on walls and on stony 
banks^ always preferring their shady sides. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester, and York. In 
Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermar- 
then, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, 
Merioneth, Montgomery, and Radnor. In Scotland^ in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff", Berwick, Caith- 
ness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, 
Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Inverness, Kincardine, 
Kinross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Ork- 
ney, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, Stirling, and 
Sutherland: also in the Hebrides. In Ireland, in the 
counties of Antrim, Cork, Down, Galway, Kerry, Leitrim, 
Sligo and Wicklow. It is found growing at various 
heights up to nearly four thousand feet above the sea 
level. 

25. 

The Alpine Bladder Fern. 

Gystopteris regia. 

Length of frond. Four to ten inches. 

General description. Boots fibrous, black, wiry, nume- 
rous. Bootstoch a small tufted cormus. Fronds numerous, 
brittle, herbaceous, delicate, produced in tufts; stipes 
ordinarily short ; leafy portion somewhat broadly lance- 
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shaped, bipinnate ; pinnas — usually in opposite pairs upon 
the rachis — short, ovate and again divided into bluntly- 
ovate, deeply-incised pinnules. This fern resembles a 
rounded form of Gystopteris fragilis. Fructification pro- 
duced abundantly over all the under surface of the frond, 
and consisting of round sori covered by the hood-like in- 
dusia — each sorus keeping itself distinct from the others. 
Hence the sori of this species do not become confluent, as 
frequently do those of Gystopteris fragilis. 

Habitats. The moist fissures of rocks and the earthy 
seams of old walls. 

Where found. This fern has been discovered in very 
few localities in Britain, though it is quite possible that 
it is much more plentiful than is generally supposed. 
The places where it has been found growing in England 
are in the counties of Cumberland, Derby, Durham, 
Essex and York ; at Saddleback in Cumberland, and at 
Low Leyton in Essex, in which last-named place it was 
found upon an old wall from which it has now disappeared. 
In Wales it is said to have been found at Cwm-Idwall and 
on Snowdon ; and on Ben Lawers in Scotland, 



26. 

The Mountain Bladder Fern. 
Gystopteris montana. 

Length of frond. Four to ten inches. 

General description. Roots fibrous, not very abun- 
dant. Bootstoch a rhizoma which creeps considerably in a 
horizontal direction, thin and dark coloured. Fronds 
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abundant, bright green, brittle, herbaceous, produced 
from numerous points along the rhizoma; stipes about 
twice the length of the leafy part, which is somewhat tri- 
angular in general form and tripinnate in its lower part, 
though bipinnate higher up. Pinnae alternate or opposite, 
generally the former, on the rachis. The basal pinnules 
of the two lowest pinnae are much longer on the lower 
than on the upper sides of their midstems or secondary 
rachides, and these elongated pinnules are again divided 
into alternate, egg-shaped and deeply-indented lobes, 
thus becoming tripinnate. The remaining pinnules are 
less and less divided both towards the apex of the frond 
and towards the apices of their respective pinnae. Fruc- 
tification abundant upon the fronds, and consisting of 
round sori covered, when young, by the bladder-like or 
hood-like indusia which are characteristic of the genus 
Cyatojpteris. 

Habitats. Rocky fissures in mountainous districts and 
the rocky margins of mountain streams. Where rich leaf 
mould has collected in such fissures this species grows 
luxuriantly, always preferring the most complete shade. 

Where pound. In Scotland, only in the counties of 
Aberdeen, Forfar and Perth ; the particular districts in 
the two last named counties being in Canlochen at the 
head of Glen Isla in Forfarshire, and on Ben Lawers, and 
at Corrach Dh^ Oufillach between Glen Lochy and Glen 
Dochart in the county of Perth. But it is possibly much 
more abundant than these rare ^ finds ^ would seem to 
indicate. 
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27. 

THE OBLONG WOODSIA. 

Woodsia ilvensis* 

Length op feond. Two to six inches. 

General description. Boots fibrous, wiry. Rootstock 
small, tufted. Fronds numerous, brittle, deciduous, thick 
and woolly in texture, produced in clusters from the 
crown j stipes of varying lengths, generally rather short, 
jointed, reddish, breaking off when the fronds begin to 
decay a little distance above the crown ; leafy parts hairy 
or woolly, oblong, lance- shaped, pinnate ; pinnae opposite 
or alternate, oblong, egg-shaped, short, pinnatifid and 
divided into small, blunt-pointed pinnules, the in- 
cisions between which reach down almost to the mid- 
stems of the pinnae. Fructification consisting of spore 
cases somewhat marginal upon the undersides of the 
pinnules and provided with indusia which lie as a sort 
of scales under the sori with a fringed margin which is 
spread over them. The thickly hair-covered under- 
surfaces of the pinnules afford a sort of shelter for the 
sporangia. 

Habitats. Moist crevices of rocks in mountainous 
districts at such altitudes as lie between twelve hundred 
and three thousand feet above the sea level. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Cum- 
berland, Durham, Westmoreland and York ; in Durham 
on basaltic rocks in the neighbourhood of Cauldron 
Snout and on Falcon Clints, Teesdale. In Wales, in the 
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counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth ; in Caernarvon- 
shire at the pass of Llanberis amongst limestone rocks : 
also on rocks at Clogwyn-y-Garnedd and in similar 
positions at the little Dog^s Lake (Llyn-y-Cwm) near 
Glyder Yawr. Here the plants have been reputed to be 
abundant but difficult of access owing to the steepness 
of the rocks. In Scotlandy in the counties of Dumfries, 
Elgin, Forfar and Perth ; and in the following localities 
in those counties; in Dumfries, at the ^Devils Beef 
tub,' upon rocks in a ravine near Loch Skene, at a farm 
called Corehead near Moflfatt, and upon hills near 
Moffatt; also amongst crumbling rocks upon hills di- 
viding, Dumfries from Peebles ; in Elgin near Forres ; in 
Forfar, in Glen Fiadh amongst the Clova mountains. It 
is also found on rocks upon Ben Chonzie near Crieff, and 
its other habitats in Perthshire are on Ben Lawers. It 
has not been recorded as having been found in Ireland : 
but it is quite possibly present in many localities where 
it has not been discovered by botanists who are in the 
habit of publishing their ^ finds.' 



28. 

The Alpine Woodsia. 
Woodsia alpina. 

Length op feond. Two to six inches. 

General description. Roots slender, fibrous, wiry. 
Rootstock slender, tufted. Fronds small, thick, leathery, 
hairy — but less hairy than Woodsia ilvensis — numerous, 
produced in tufts from the crown, pinnate, lance-shaped ; 
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stipes rather short, slightly hairy ; pinnae short, in pairs 
or alternate, rather distant from each other, somewhat 
egg-shaped, and divided into two or three rounded, 
blunt pinnules, the clefts between them being more or 
less deep according to the size of the plant. Fructifica' 
tion produced upon the margins of the pinnules and 
protected by indusia in the form of scales which lie under 
the sori and have fringed margins which are spread over 
them, as already indicated in the case of the species last 
described. But in Woodsia alpina the undersides of the 
pinnules are less hairy than are those of the Oblong 
Woodsia, and the sporangia are consequently better seen. 

Habitats. Similar to those of its congener Woodsia 
ilvensis, namely moist crevices of rocks at altitudes 
between twelve hundred and three thousand feet above 
the sea level. 

Where found. Only in Wales and Scotland. In 
Wales, in the county of Caernarvon only ; on the eastern 
side of Snowdon in a rocky chasm called Clogwyn-y- 
Garnedd and on limestone rocks at Moel Sichog at the 
pass of Llanberis. In Scotland, in the counties of 
Dumfries, Forfar and Perth— the habitats in Forfarshire 
being in Glen Fiadh, on the Clova Mountains and in 
Glen Islaj and in Perthshire, on Ben Chonzie (near 
Criefi), on Ben Lawers, at Catiaghiamman, on Craig 
Challiach, and at Mael-dun-crosk. But as with other 
reputedly ' rare ' ferns — it is quite possible that it is much 
more plentiful than is generally supposed. 
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29. 

The Male Feen. 
Lastrea filix-mas. 

Length of frond. One foot to five feet according to 
its more or less congenial conditions of growth. 

General description. Roots abundant, long, wiry, 
fibrous. Rootstock a large, tufted cormus whose crown 
is sometimes raised several inches above the ground 
and is always raised to some extent. Fronds broadly 
lance-shaped, numerous, rigid, thick, bold-looking, some- 
what leathery, produced in a circle around the crown, 
shuttlecock-shape; stipes usually very short — not ex- 
ceeding a sixth of the length of the leafy part — densely 
covered, as is the crown of the rootstock and the under 
(and sometimes the upper) sides of the rachides, by rust- 
coloured scales which often extend in smaller form and 
less thickly, to the undersides of the rachides or mid- 
stems of the pinnae ; leafy part pinnate, in small speci- 
mens and partially bipinnate in more luxuriant ones ; 
pinnsa placed on the rachis in opposite pairs, or alter- 
nately, long, tapering and pointed, widest at their 
bases, becoming smaller gradually outwards and again 
divided into oblong, somewhat short, blunt pinnules 
closely set together with great regularity — so much so 
that their apices form almost straight lines. These 
symmetrical pinned are either pinnate or pinnatifid — some 
being the one and some the other in finely developed 
specimens — ^the tendency to division being always less 
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towards the apex of the frond and towards the apices of 
the pinnaB. Fructification usually confined to upper half 
of underside of frond and consisting of rows of fiori, 
a row on each side of the midvein of each pinnule — 
each sorus being covered by a kidney-shaped indusium 
attached by its notched side but falling off when the 
spores are ripe. 

Habitats. Woods ; glades ; commons ; heaths ; stream 
sides ; hill sides ; rocks ; walls ; cliffs ; banks and 
mounds; and green lanes — growing in almost every 
imaginable position. The ground under trees in woods ; 
sloping ground of open parts of woods or forests ; rocky 
embankments ; the ground under forest undergrowth ; 
the sides of waterfalls ; hedgetops ; hedge sides ; ditches 
where there is motion in the water. This species some- 
times grows in the shade, often in the full sunshine — a 
pigmy when found on walls or other ' stony places ' 
where there is no depth of earth — a giant (amongst its 
kind) when in shadow in a vapour-laden atmosphere and 
in congenial soil. It grows, in short, almost everywhere. 

Where found. In England, Wales, Scotland, Irel<jmd, 
and all the British Isles large or small this^ abundant 
fern is found. No soil on which fern life is at all possible 
is likely to be foreign to Lastrea filix-mas. From the 
sea level at various altitudes up to two thousand five 
hundred feet above it, the Male Fern is abundantly dis- 
tributed. 
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30. 

The Broad Buckler Fern. 
Lastrea dilatata. 

Length op frond. Two to six feet. 

General description. Boots abundant, fibrous, wiry. 
EootstocJc a large, tufted cormus, its crown raised a little 
above the surface of the soil. Fronds deciduous, produced 
around the crown, dark green, arching, numerous, broadly 
lance-shaped, sometimes nearly triangular, tripinnate at 
the base, and bipinnate above ; stipes of varying lengths 
half as long, a third as long, or the same length as the 
leafy part, scattered over with dark-coloured scales; 
pinnas opposite or alternate along the rachis, narrowly 
triangular in shape and divided into oblong pinnules 
alternate on the secondary rachides, the pinnules being 
again divided into larger or smaller sharply- incised lobes, 
whose undersides are concave. The two pinnae at the 
base of the frond have the pinnules on the undersides of 
their midstems longer than those above them and more 
developed (being consequently tripinnate). The next 
pair or two above partake slightly of the same character, 
and the pinnules gradually become equal on both sides 
towards the apex of the frond. Fructification in rows of 
small son one on each side of each pinnule or lobe accord- 
ing to the size and development of the pinnae, scattered 
pretty evenly over the under surface of the frond, and 
covered, in its early stage, by kidney-shaped indusia which 
fall away when the spores have ripened. 
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Habitats. Woods,lanes, hedgebanks, stream sides. It 
grows with greatest luxuriance in the shade and in posi- 
tions where accumulations of leaf mould have been formed. 
Small specimens may sometimes be found on rocks and 
even on old walls, but these are not the natural habitats 
of this species which requires a depth of rich earth and a 
sloping position to acquire its finest proportions. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Berks, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants 
(the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, Hertford, 
Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, Notting- 
ham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and 
York. In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, 
Caermarthon, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, 
Glamorgan, Merioneth, Pembroke and Radnor. In Scot- 
land, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, 
Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Edin- 
burgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Inverness, Kin- 
cardine, Kinross, Lanark, Linlithgow, Orkney, Perth, 
Renfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, Stirling and Sutherland; also 
in the islands of Arran, Cantire, Harris, Islay, Lewis and 
Uist. In Ireland, in the counties of Clare, Cork, Down, 
Dublin, Gal way and Kilkenny; in King's County, 
Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford and Wicklow. In Jersey 
and Guernsey. It grows from the sea level to three 
thousand seven hundred feet above it. 
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31. 

The Hay-bcented Bucklee Fern. 
Lastrea recv/rva. 

Length of fbokd. One foot to two feet. 

General description. Boots abundant, wiry^ fibrous. 
RootatocJe a tufbed cormus whose crown is slightly raised 
above the soil. Fronds strongly resembling in general 
form — except in the matter of size — those of Lastrea 
dilatata. Stipes varying in length but frequently about 
as long as the leafy part, scattered over near its base, and 
also in a less degree higher up^ with a few dark or muddy- 
brown scales ; leafy part triangular, tripinnate in its lower 
part and bipinnate above ; pinnae opposite or alternate, 
lower ones also triangular, succeeding ones above becoming 
narrower and narrower towards the apex of the frond ; 
pinnules alternate on the secondary rachides, and more or 
less deeply divided into sharply-indented lobes^the pinnules 
on the undersides of the midstems of ihe lowest pair of 
pinn88 being considerably longer and more divided than 
those on the upper sides of the same midstems; the same 
kind of diflTerence, though in a less degree, being observable 
in the pinnules of the pinnae above — the difference 
gradually disappearing towards the apex of the frond. 
Characters which besides its smaller size distinguish this 
species from Lastrea dilatata are the strong hay scent 
which is diffused by the fronds, especially when in a 
dry or drying state, the bluish-green hue of its fronds, and 
the recurving of the lobes of the pinnules. It has been seen 

£ 
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that in Lastrea dllatata the undersides of the lobes are 
concave, a feature which gives a drooping aspect to the 
entire frond. In Lastrea recurva, on the other hand^ the 
lobes are recurved, so that they are slightly concave on 
their upper sides. Friictijication distributed over the entire 
under-surface of the frond, and consisting of rows— one on 
each side of the midvein of each lobe in the lower part of 
the frond and of each pinnule on the upper part — of 
kidney-shaped indusia, green at first and subsequently 
becoming brown and falling off as the spores are ripened. 

Habitats. Moist and sheltered roc]i:y and other 
banks and hollows of woods ; loose stones upon hillsides 
or embankments; the tops and sides of hedgebanks 
where the luxuriance of shrubs and trees makes shady 
places. The positions this fern prefers are those where 
rich leaf soil is found in conjunction with shade and 
moisture. 

Whbeb found. In England^ in the counties of Oorn- 
wall, Cumberland, Devon, Dorset, Hereford, Kent, 
Lancaster, Northumberland, Salop, Somerset, Sussex^ 
Westmoreland and York. In Wales^ in the counties of 
Anglesea, Caernarvon, Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pem- 
broke. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, in the counties 
of Argyle, Berwick, Dumbarton, Forfar, Inverness, Orkney 
and Eoxburgh ; also in the islands of Arran, Mull and 
North Uist. In Ireland^ in the counties of Antrim, 
Clare, Cork, Donegal, Galway, Kerry, Londonderry, 
Mayo, Sligo, Waterford and Wicklow. In the island of 
Guernsey. It is found growing from the sea level to two 
or three thousand feet above it. 
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32. 

The Eigid Buckler Fern. 
Lastrea rigida. 

Length op frond. One foot to two feet. 

General description. Roots abundant, fibrous. Rool- 
stock a thick, tufted cormus. Fronds rigid, erect ; stipes 
about half the length of the leafy part, scaly, the scales 
being continued along the rachis ; leafy part triangular, 
bipinnate ; pinnae cone-shaped, in pairs or alternate upon 
the rachis and divided into oblong, alternate, indented 
pinnules which are arranged in symmetrical order upon 
the secondary rachides — the whole frond having a very 
elegantly-cut appearance. Fructification consisting of 
lines of sporangia — a line on each side of the midvein 
of each pinnule — covered by the kidney- shaped indusia 
characteristic of the genus Lastrea. 

Habitats. Eocky hollows, in the moist crevices of 
which the Rigid Buckler Fern often grows abundantly in 
its own districts. It prefers limestone rocks ; and is, in 
fact, the only one of the genus Lastrea which prefers 
rocky habitats. 

Where found. In Englandy only in the counties of 
Cornwall, Lancaster, Somerset, Westmoreland and York ; 
in Lancashire in the neighbourhood of Silverdale; in 
Westmoreland, at Amside Knot, at Farlton Knot, and at 
Hutton Roof Crags: in Yorkshire, at Ingleborough, 
Ingleton, on the Attermine Rocks near Settle, at Wham- 
side and White Scars. It has not been recorded as having 
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been found in Wales or in Scotland, and in Ireland only 
in the county of Louth. It is found growing at various 
heights up to fifteen hundred feet above the sea level. 



33. 

The Crested Buckler Fern. 
Lastreci cristata. 

Length op prond. One to three feet. 

General description. Roots abundant, fibrous. Root- 
stock a stout caudex, which extends itself laterally in the 
ground producing several crowns, which oftentimes, 
when the plant spreads over an area of several square 
feet, are still adherent to each other, and show their 
common origin. Fronds numerous, produced promis- 
cuously from the crowns without any particular order, 
such as that noticed in the shuttlecock- shapes of the sets 
of fronds of several other species of the same genus; 
stipes brittle, rather short — not exceeding usually one- 
half the length of the leafy part — and having a few light 
brown scales scattered upon it; leafy part, narrowly 
triangular, nearly, but not quite, bipinnate; pinnss 
opposite or alternate upon the rachis, triangular, pinna- 
tifid, divided, nearly down to their midstems, into 
oblong, indented pinnules, which are attached to the 
secondary rachides by the whole width of their bases. 
The habit of the frond is very erect, and the arrange- 
ment of pinnsB and pinnules very symmetrical. Fructifi- 
cation produced over the whole undersides of the fronds, 
^nd consisting of rows of sori, one on each side of the 
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midvein of eacli pinnule — each sorus covered by a kidney- 
shaped indusium in the earlier stage of growth. The 
indosia^ however, fall away and disappear on the ripening 
of the spores. 

Habitats. Shady, boggy places, oftentimes under 
shrubs or trees in such situations. Though the habitats 
of this species are thus marshy it is invariably found to 
prefer little mounds, knolls, or other elevations a few 
inches above the surface of the bog. Bog tree- stumps 
upon which have accumulated leaf soil, grass and moss, 
are amongst the favourite places for the finding of Lastrea 
spinulosa, which, however, is local in its appearance, and 
not widely distributed. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Nottingham, Suffolk and York. 
In Cheshire it has been found in the Wybunbury Bog; 
in Norfolk at Bawsey Heath, near Lyun, near Dersing- 
ham, between Hunstanton and Lynn, at Edgefield, near 
Holt, at Fritton, near Yarmouth, and at Surlingham 
Broad, near Norwich ; in Nottinghamshire on the 
Bulwell Marshes and in Oxton Bogs (although it may 
possibly at the present time have become extinct on the 
Bulwell Marshes) ; in Stafibrdshire near Madeley and in 
a bog in the vicinity of Newcastle-under-Lyne ; in 
Suffolk at Bexley Decoy near Ipswich, and at Westleton ; 
in Yorkshire near Knaresborough and near Malton. 
It is said to have been found in Scotland only in 
Wigtonshire, and neither in Wales nor Ireland. It grows 
generally at low elevations not exceeding three hundred 
feet above the sea level. 
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34. 

The Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern. 
Lastrea spinulosa. 

Length of frond. One foot to three feet. 

General Description. Roots abundant, fibrous. Boot- 
stock a tufted caudex which extends into numerous 
crowns that are noticeable hj the absence of scales. 
Fronds numerous, triangular, deciduous, bipinnate, some- 
times, in the lower part of the frond, nearly tripinnate ; 
pinnae more or less triangular, opposite or alternate on 
the rachis, and divided into oblong, sharply-incised pin- 
nules, furnished with spinous, bristle-like points Which 
are turned towards the apices of the pinnules. As in the 
case of Lastrea dilatata and Lastrea recurva the lower 
pairs of pinnas are more developed than the upper ones, 
the basal pinnules of these being elongated and again 
divided into spiny lobes. The pinnaD — especially the 
lower pairs — are usually pointed upwards in a direction 
diagonal to that of the rachis. The stipes is generally 
about the same length as the leafy part of the frond, and 
is brittle and furnished near the base with a few light- 
brown scales. Fructification produced in rows of small 
sori, covered by kidney-shaped indusia, and scattered 
equally over the undersides of the fronds — a row of sori 
on each side of the midvein of each pinnule or lobe, 
according to its size and position. 

Habitats. Similar in all respects to those of Lastrea 
cristata — namely boggy places on low-lying heaths and 
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moorlands, especially in places where, under the shelter 
of shrub or tree, little grassy or mossy knolls have been 
formed above the general bog or marsh level. When 
the boggy soil is of peat and leaf mould the most favour- 
able conditions of growth are provided for this species. 
• Where found. In England^ in the counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants 
(the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, Hert- 
ford, HuntiDgdon, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester^ Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, SuflTolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Worcester and 
York. In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, 
Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Flint and Glamorgan. In the 
Isle of Man. In Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Argyle, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, 
Forfar, Kincardine, Kinross, Perth, Renfrew, Ross and 
Stirling. Also in the isles of Harris, Lewis and Uist. 
Its range upwards from the sea level does not extend 
beyond some threo hundred feet. 



35. 

The Mountain Buckler Feen. 
Lastrea montana. 

Length op frond. One foot to four feet and a half. 

General description. Eoots abundant, long, wiry, 
fibrous. Eootstoch a short, stout, tufted cormus whose 
crown is raised slightly above the surface of the ground. 
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Fronds deciduous, abundant, lemon-scented, erect-grow- 
ing, produced in an arrangement shuttlecock-shape 
around the crown, which is furnished with silvery-looking 
scales in place of the rust-coloured scales on the crown 
of the Male Fern, a species which Lastrea montcma very 
much resembles in some other respects; stipes very 
short, straw-coloured — as is also the rachis — and fur- 
nished with a few, light-coloured scales, which are often 
continued upon, and a short way along, the rachis ; leafy 
part lance-shaped, widest about the middle, pointed at 
the apex and tapering gradually at the base until the 
pinnae are less than half an inch long; pinnas opposite or 
alternate upon the rachis, long, narrow, pointed, widest 
at the base— each pinna pinnatifid and more or less 
deeply cleft into oblong, blunt-pointed pinnulesL. FriLc- 
tification marginal, produced in lines of sori along the 
two margins of each pinnule, most abundant on the 
upper side of the frond; sori partially indusiate, the 
indusia consisting of little rounded scales situated upon 
the centre of the sori and soon falling ofE as the period 
of spore ripening arrives* 

Habftats. Open heaths ; moors ; the more open parts 
of woods and forests ; hillsides ; mountainsides ; stream- 
sides. In many cases it completely occupies the ground. 
On the ground between stones that border moorland 
streams this species may often be seen growing in great 
beauty and luxuriance. Its presence is ordinarily very 
conspicuous — its golden-green fronds covering hillsides 
with their wealth of golden-green, and perfuming the air 
with their balsamic fragrance. 

Where found. In England^ in the counties of Bucks, 
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Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, 
Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants (the mainland and the 
Isle of Wight), Hereford, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, 
Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Nor- 
thampton, Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, Rut- 
land, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, 
Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and York. 
In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, Caer- 
znarthen, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Glamor- 
gan, Merioneth, Pembroke and Eadnor. In the Isle of 
Man. In Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, 
Ayr, Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Dumbarton, 
Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, 
Eanross, Lanark, Perth, Benfrew, Ross, Roxburgh, Stir- 
ling and Sutherland ; also in the isles of Arran, Cantire, 
Islay, Shetland and Uistu In Ireland, in the counties of 
Clare, Donegal, Galway, Kerry, Londonderry, Waterford 
and Wicklow. . It is found growing at various altitudes 
up to three thousand feet ^ibove the sea level. 



sa 

The Marsh Biigkler Fern. 
Lastrea thelypteris* 

Lekoth ov frond. Barren fronds, one foot to three 
feet : fertile fronds, a foot to four feet* 

General description. Boots black, fibrous, abundant. 
RootstocJc an extensively <5reeping rhizoma, slender and 
blackish. Fronds of two kinds, barren and fertile, 
numerous, light green, herbaceous, brittle, fragile ; stipes 
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about equal to the leafy part, very thin, pale green, 
delicate and brittle ; leafy part lance-shaped, broadest in 
the centre, tapering to a somewhat blunt point at the 
apex, and tapering slightly towards the base; pinnae 
opposite or alternate and somewhat distant along the 
rachis, long, narrow, pointed, broadest at the base, pinna- 
tifid — each pinna deeply cleft into thin, plain, oblong, 
entire pinnules. The pinnules of the fertile fronds, 
besides being taller are somewhat more contracted than 
those of the barren ones. Fructification borne in rows of 
fiori upon the undersides of the pinnules midway between 
their midveins and their margins, each sorus roundish in 
shape and covered by a roundish indusium, which, how- 
ever, soon falls ofE and disappears. 

Habitats. Wet marshes and liquid bogs. It is espe- 
cially luxuriant in positions where shade and shelter are 
provided by shrubs or trees. No other British fern 
selects habitats which are so absolutely watery as are 
those favoured by the Marsh Buckler Fern, which grows 
actually in the soft liquid ooze of bogs — ^its rhizomas 
floating on the bog surfaces. 

Wheee found. In England, in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Berks, Cambridge, Chester, Cumberland, Devon, 
Dorset, Essex, Hants (the mainland and the Isle of 
Wight), Hereford, Huntingdon, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Northumberland, Nottingham, Salop, Somerset, 
Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmore- 
land and York. In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, 
Caernarvon, Flint, Glamorgan and Pembroke. In Scot- 
land, only in the county of Forfar. In Ireland, in the 
counties of Antrim^ Galway, Kerry and Mayo. 
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37. 

The Forked Spleenwort. 
Asplenium septentrionale. 

Length op frond. Two to six inches. 

General description. Roots long, wiry, very fine, 
abundant, fibrous. Rootstock very small, tufted. Fronds 
numerous, evergreen, grasslike, usually produced in dense 
tufts from the crown ) stipes pale-green, purplish-brown 
at the base, three or four times longer than the leafy part 
-which consists of two or three narrow, simple or forked 
branches resembling short blades of grass, each branch 
being either simple or once or twice sharply cleft at its 
apex. Fructification borne in elongated lines at the backs 
of the widest leafy part of the frond, the sori distinct and 
elongated and covered when young by elongated indusia, 
but when these fall off becoming confluent upon nearly 
the whole underside of the frond and turning then to a 
dark-brown colour. 

Habitats. Moist and shady rocky crevices ; old walls 
in positions sheltered by projecting pieces of stone or 
rockj dark, moist, shady holes or recesses in walls or 
rocks — hence generally this species is inconspicuous, and 
requires to be carefully sought for. 

Where pound. In England, in the counties of Cum- 
berland, Devon, Northumberland, Somerset, Westmore- 
land Bjud York; in Cumberland in the undermentioned 
localities : — Borrowdale, Helvellyn, Honister Crags, Kes- 
wiclj:. Vale of Newlands, Patterdale, Scawfell, and Wast- 
water; in Devonshire on Bxmoor; in the county of Nor- 
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thumberlaDcl in crevices of basaltic rocks of Kyloe Crags ; 
in Somersetshire near the little village of Culbone; in 
the county of Westmoreland at Ambleside ; and in York- 
shire upon the rocks of Ingleborough. In Wales, in the 
counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh and Merioneth. In the 
county of Caernarvon the habitats of Asplenium septen- 
trionale are in the following places: — Bettwys-y-Coed, 
Capel Curig, Carnedd Llewallyn, Craig Dhu, Pass of 
Llanberis, Llyn-y-cwm, Moel Lechog, and Pont-y-Pair ; 
in the county of Denbigh, rocks at Llan Dethyla in the 
neighbourhood of Llanrwst. In Scotland^ in the coanties 
of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Perth and Roxburgh; in the 
county of Aberdeen on rocks at the Pass of Ballater ; in 
the county of Edinburgh on rocks at Arthur's Seat, at 
Blackford Hill and on other rocks in the same neighbour- 
hood ; in Perthshire in the vicinity of Dunkeld ; and in 
Roxburghshire at Jedburgh and on the Minto Crag& No 
habitats of this species have been recorded in Ireland. It 
grows at various altitudes up to three thousand feet above 
the sea level. 

3& 

Thb Alternate Spleenwort. 
Asplenium germanicum. 

Length of frond. Two to six inches. 

General description. Boots fibrous, wiry, abundant. 
Rootstock small, tufted. Fronds numerous, evergreen, 
produced in clusters from the crown; stipes pale green, 
purplish-brown at the base, about equal in length to the 
leafy part; smooth; leafy part simply pinnate, with wedge- 
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shaped pinnaQ sharply cleft on their upper and broader 
sides^ and placed in alternation on opposite sides of the 
rachis to which they are attached by short, narrow stems 
which broaden and are merged, almost insensibly, into 
the wider leafy part of the pinnae. Fructification borne 
npon the undersides of the wedge-shaped leafy parts of 
the pinnaB in elongated — or ^ linear ' as they are called — 
sori which run in parallel directions towards the terminal 
points of the pinnas. Each elongated sorus is covered 
when young by a long, green indusium and is then dis- 
tinct. But when the indusia are ruptured by the expan- 
sion at ripening of the sporangia they burst and are thrown 
off, and the sori become confluent, covering almost the 
entire undersides of the pinnae with a mass of rich, dark- 
brown spore cases. 

Habitats. Rocky crevices similar to those in which 
Asplemum septentrionale grows. The two species are often 
found growing together. 

Wheke pound. In England, only in the counties of 
Cumberland, Northumberland and Somerset; in Cum- 
berland, rocks at Borrowdale and on Helvellyn ; in the 
county of Northumberland on the Kyloe basaltic rocks, 
and in Somersetshire in the neighbourhood of Culbone. 
In Wales, only in Caernarvonshire, the localities being 
rocks between Capel Curig and Llanrwst and rocks at 
the Pass of Llanberis. In Scotland, in the counties of 
Edinburgh, Fife, Perth and Roxburgh, and in the follow- 
ing localities : — in Edinburgh rocks, within two miles of 
the capital ; in the county of Fife, rocks in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunfermline; in Perthshire the Stenton Rocks 
in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld ; in the county of Rox- 
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burgh, Minto Crags in the vicinity of Hassendean and 
rocks on the Tweed near Kelso. It has never been re- 
ported from Ireland, Asplenium germcmicum grows at 
elevations above the sea level extending from some three 
hundred to three thousand feet. 



39. 

The Eue-leaved Spleenwokt. 
Asplenium ruta-muraria. 

Length op frond. One inch to six inches. 

General description. Boots fine, wiry, fibrous and 
very abundant, growing oftentimes in a dense mass. 
Rootstoch short, thick, compact, tufted. Fronds ever- 
green, leathery, dark-green, shining, numerous^ pro- 
duced sometimes in thick tufts from the crown, which is 
always elevated a little above the surface of the rock or 
earthy seam of soil upon which it is growing; stipes 
smooth, green, purplish-black at the base, equal in 
length to, or double the length of, the leafy part or 
intermediate between these lengths ; leafy part more or 
less triangular, bipinnate; pinnae stalked, alternate upon 
the rachis and divided into usually three wedge-shaped, 
egg-shaped or diamond-shaped pinnules which, in luxu- 
riant specimens, are sometimes deeply cleft into un- 
equally-shaped lobes, and wh6re the pinnules are not 
thus divided their upper and broader edges are more or 
less conspicuously indented. Fructification borne in 
elongated sori covered, when young, by pale-green 
indusia. When they have become disrupted and thrown 
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off the sori, by the enlargement of the sporangia, become 
confluent and cover the entire under surface of the fronds 
turning them to a rich reddish-brown. 

Habitats. Bocks^ brick and stone walls, bridge arches 
and old masonry, in shady positions ; but this fern often 
grows hardily in the sunshine. The parts of walls and 
rocks selected by these little ferns are generally those 
where there are more or less moist seams of earth 
or old crumbling mortar, and it will always be found 
that the most luxuriant specimens of the Wall Rue are 
those whose crowns are protected by some jutting por- 
tion of stone over them. When the crowns of this little 
plant are immersed in rocky crevices so that though 
not buried in the earthy seams the moisture and shade 
of the crevices surround and protect them from the 
desiccating effects of sun and wind, they are in the 
most favourable position for developing luxuriant fronds. 
Where found. In England, in the counties of Bedford, 
Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, 
Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Gloucester, Hants 
(the mainland and the Isle of Wight), Hereford, Hert- 
ford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Eutland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, 
Suffolk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Den- 
bigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pembroke. In 
Scotland, in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, 
Banff, Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Cromarty, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, 
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Haddington, Kincardine, Kinross, Kircudbriglit, Lanark, 
Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney, Perth, Eenfrew, Boxburgh, 
Stirling and Sutherland; also in the islands of Ailsa 
Craig, Cantire, Harris, lona, ^slay and Uist. Li Ireland, 
in the counties of Armagh, Clare, Cork, Down, Dublin, 
Galway, Kerry, and Kilkenny ; in King's County, Lime- 
rick, Louth, Tipperary, Waterford and Wicklow. It is 
also found in Jersey, Asplenium ruta-muraria grows at 
elevations extending to about two thousand feet above 
the sea level. 

40. 

The Black Maidenhair Splebnwokt. 
Asplenium adiantum-nigrum. 

Length of frond. An inch to two feet, according to 
its more or less exposed, sunny and stony, or sheltered, 
shady, moist and, in other ways, congenial position. 

General description. Boots long, fibrous, wiry, 
abundant. Rootstoch small, tufted, scaly. Fronds ever- 
green, numerous ; stipes and rachis more or less purple ; 
stipes equal in length to the leafy part, sometimes a little 
shorter and sometimes a little longer ; leafy part trian- 
gular, dark, shining-green, with alternated, triangular 
pinn89 divided into narrow, elongated and variously- 
shaped pinnules which, in turn, are sub-divided into more 
or less deeply indented lobes — the ultimate divisions 
depending upon the more or less luxuriant state of the 
plant. Fructification produced in the form of elongated 
sori covered by elongated, pale-green indusia. When 
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these fall off the sori become conflaent and densely cover 
the whole underside of the frond. 

Habitats. Walls of all kinds, more or less old, brick 
and stone ; ruins, bridge arches, garden and house walls, 
and indeed every description of masonry — the luxuriance 
of the plants depending upon the greater or Jess accumu- 
lation of leaf mould in the moist holes or seams of soil 
in rock or wall and upon the greater or less amount of 
shade or moisture of the position. Stony banks, or soil 
covered by larger or small pieces of stones such as 
hedgebanks, streambanks, or the banks formed by cut- 
tings through hilly, rocky, or moorland country are also 
the favoured habitats of this beautiful species. Where, 
on such banks, shrubs, growing from between the stones, 
give shelter and at the same time provide — by the 
annual deposit of leaves — ^for the enrichment of the soil, 
Asplenium adiantum'nigrum grows in its finest form. 

Where found. In England^ in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Glou- 
cester, Hants (the mainland and the Isle of Wight), 
Hereford, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Oxford, 
Rutland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, Suffolk, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, Worcester and 
York. In Wales, in the counties of Anglesea, Caer- 
marthen, Caernarvon, Cardigan, Denbigh, Flint, Gla- 
morgan, Merioneth and Pembroke. In the Isle of Man. 
In Scotland^ in the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, 
Banff, Berwick, Caithness, Clackmannan, Cromarty, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, 
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Haddington, Inverness, Kincardine, Kinross, Kircud- 
bright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney, Perth, Ben- 
frew, Ross, Roxburgh and Sutherland ; also in the islands 
of Ailsa Craig, Arran, Cantire, Harris, lona and Islay. 
In Ireland, in the counties of Antrim, Clare, Cork, Down, 
Dublin, Gal way, Kerry and Kilkenny ; in King^s County, 
Limerick, Louth, Meath, Tipperary, Waterford and 
Wicklow ; also in the Arran Isles. It is found growing 
at various elevations extending up to nearly two thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 



41. 

The Lanceolatb Sfleenwobt. 
Asplenium lanceolatum. 

Length of feond. Four to eighteen inches. 

General description. Roots long, fibrous, wiry, abun- 
dant. Bootstock somewhat large, dark brown, scaly, 
tufted. Fronds evergreen, lanceshaped (distinguished 
by this feature from the triangular fronds of Asplenium 
adiantum-nigrum, which it otherwise resembles) ; stipes 
a third the length of the leafy part and sometimes less in 
proportion, purplishrred in colour, the same hue being 
noticeable, in a greater or less degree, on the rachis ; 
leafy part bright green, bipinnate; pinnae' opposite or 
alternate on the rachis, narrowly triangular, divided into 
alternate and — ^in well- developed specimens — distinctly 
stalked, fan-shaped, or four sided and indented pinnules. 
Fructification produced over the entire under-surface of 
the frond, and consisting of sori which, though elongated 
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— as in the Spleenworta generally — are less elongated 
tlian those of Asplenium adiantum-nigrum. When the 
indasia fall off the sori become roanded in form and some- 
-what bulged out as the sporangia increase by develop- 
ment; but each soms ordinarily remains distinct from 
the others, and thus presents another feature which 
distinguishes this species from Asplenium adiantuni' 
nigrum, the sori in which ordinarily become confluent. 

Habitats. Shady positions on or near the sea coast ; 
moist and dripping rocks ; the shady sides of cliffs ; sea 
caverns; rocky holes oftentimes almost dark. This 
species is especially luxuriant in places where water oozes 
or trickles over the face of cliff or other rock or along the 
internal sides of caverns, crevices, or other holes or fissures 
of rocks. Soft rock seamed with vegetable mould offers, 
where the aspect and atmosphere are congenial, especially 
favourite habitats for the Lanceolate Spleenwort. 

Whbeb found. In England, in the counties of Corn- 
wall, Devon, Gloucester, Kent, Somerset, Sussex and 
Yorkshire. Amongst its habitats in Cornwall are sea 
rocks, or rocks adjacent to the sea coast, at Land^s End, 
Penzance and St. Ives. In Devonshire along the rivers 
Dart, Plym, Tamar and Tavy, especially near and at the 
mouths of those rivers. On the south-eastern sea coast 
of Devon, especially from Portlemouth to Prawle Point 
and at Salcombe. The Yorkshire habitat of Asplenium 
lanceolatum is a newly-found one, and its discovery was 
first communicated to the author of this volume by the 
Rev. R. Gatty of Brad field Rectory, who kindly furnished 
fronds from the specimens he had taken in this northern 
county. In Wales, in the counties of Caernarvon, Denbigh, 
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Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pembroke. No habitats of 
this species have been discovered in Scotland, and only 
one in Ireland, namely, near the town of Cork. It is, 
however, abundant in Jersey, in Guernsey and in Sark. 



42. 

The Rock Spleenwort. 
Asplenium fonta/num. 

Length of frond. Four inches to a foot, the maximum 
length given being, however, exceptional. 

General descriiptiok. Roots fibrous, wiry, abundant. 
Boot stock small, tufted, erect. Fronds numerous, stiff, 
evergreen, narrowly-lanceshaped ; stipes purplish-black, 
very short, the leafy pinn«, being continued almost close 
to the crown, leaving oftentimes no more than half an inch 
of clear stipes^ leafy part pinnate, light-green, pointed at 
the apex, broadest near its centre and diminishing down- 
wards ; pinna© opposite or aJteraate upon the rachis, very 
short and triangralar in shape, and either sharply indented 
<w— in large specimens— again divided into somewhat 
four-sided, indented piamnlea. Fructification produced in 
«ori which «re slightly oblong and are covered by slightly 
oblong indusia. When these fall off the sori frequently 
become rounder and confluent, though they are perhaps as 
frequently distinct from oach other. 

Habitats. Moist, shady fissures of rocks, and crevices 
of walls; sea cliffs and sea caves. This species grows 
under very much the same conditions, and in very much 
the same positions, as Asplenium lan/ceolatum. 
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Whebb roFND. In England, only in the* counties of 
Derby, Dorset, Hants, Northumberland, Westmoreland 
and York. In Derbyshire, near Matlock; in Dorset- 
shire, in the Swanage Cave, Isle of Purbeck ; in Hamp- 
shire, near Petersfield ; in Northmmberland, near Alnwick 
Castle ; in Westmoreland, near Wyboum. In Yorkshire, 
in Whameliffe Wood, In Wales, only in the county of 
Caernarvon, between Tan-y-Bwlch and Tremadoe. In 
Scotland, only in Kincardineshire, on rocks in the vicinity 
of Stonehaven. In Ireland it has been found at Cavehill 
near Belfast. 

43. 

The Gbeen Spleenwoet. 
Asplenium viride. 

Length of frond. Two to ten inches. 

General description. Roots fibrous, wiry, abundant. 
Rootstoeh small, tufted. Fronds numerous^ evergreen, 
produced in tufts from the crown, narrow,^ tapering, 
broadest about the centre, simply pinnate ; stipes rather 
short, green, purplish at the base; rachis also green; 
pinnae light-green, opposite or alternate, attached to the 
rachis by very short but distinct stalks, roundish oblong 
in shape, finely indented upon their margins, largest 
about the centre, diminishing in size towards the apex 
and towards the base of the frond. This species bears a 
strong general resemblance to its much more common 
and widely distributed congener Asptenium trichomames ; 
but the especial and immediate mark of distinction lies 
in the colour of the stipes and of the lower part of the 
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rachis, a colour which in Asplenium vinde is always 
green — except at the base of the stipes — and in Asplenium 
trichomanes always purple. Fructification produced in 
narrow, oblong sori, covered by indusia and occupying 
nearly the centre of each little pinna, becoming confluent 
about the centre of the pinnas when the indusia have 
fallen away and not spreading, as is usually the case with 
the fructification of the Common Maidenhair Spleenwort, 
on the entire leafy undersides. 

Habitats. Wild outlying districts, away, ordinarily 
from the immediate vicinity of towns ; rocks where 
trickling moisture can flow over the crowns of these little 
plants. The most moist and shady of rocky crevices are 
the favoured habitats. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cumberland, Derby, Durham, Lancaster, Leicester, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Northumberland, Stafford, 
Surrey, Sussex, Westmoreland, Worcester and York. 
The particular localities in these counties are the follow- 
ing, which will be mentioned in the alphabetical order, 
first of the counties and then of the districts, in or near 
which this species is found. In Cheshire, Carr-edge; 
in the county of Cumberland, Ashness Gill, Borrowdale, 
Borrow Force (a ^ force * is the north country name of a 
waterfall) and Gillsland; in Derbyshire, Buxton, Castle- 
ton, Cavedale and Dovedale; in Durham, Falcon Clints, 
Teesdale and Weardale; in Kent, Maidstone; in the 
county of Lancaster, Dulesgate and Staley ; in Leicester- 
shire, Beacon Hill and Charley Forest; in Middle- 
sex, Southgate; in the county of Northumberland, 
banks of the river Irthing; in Staffordshire, Dovedale; 
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in the county of Surrey, Mickleham; in Sussex, Danny; 
in Westmoreland, Ambleside, Arnside, Casterton Fell, 
Farlton, Hutton Eoof, Kendal Fell, Mazebec Scar and 
Patterdale; in Worcestershire, Ham Bridge; in York- 
shire, Ais-la-Beck, Craven, Gordale, Leeds, Ogden 
Clough (in the neighbourhood of Halifax), Ingleborough, 
Reeth Moor, Richmond, Settle, Swaledale, Wensley Dale 
and Widdal Fell. In Wales, in the counties of Brecknock, 
Caernarvon, Glamorgan and Merioneth; and in the 
following localities in those counties : -—in Brecknockshire, 
Brecon Beacon and Trecastle Beacon (Brecon), Capel 
Colbren and Chapel-y-Fin ; in the county of Caernarvon, 
Clogwyn-y-Gamedd, Clogwyn-du-Yrarddu, Cwm Idwl, 
Glyder Vawr, Glyn-y-Cwm and Twll-du ; in the county 
of Glamorgan, Cilhepste Waterfall (Pont Nedd Vechn), 
Darran-yr-Ogof, Merthyr Tydfil and Ystradgumlais ; in 
the county of Merioneth, Cader Idris. In Scotland, in 
the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Clackmannan, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, 
Inverness, Kinross, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn, Perth, 
Ross, Stirling and Sutherland. The following are some 
of the localities in those counties: — in Argyleshire, 
Dunoon; in the county of Dumfries, Mare's-tail; in 
Forfarshire, Canlochen, Clova; in Lanarkshire, falls of 
the Clyde ; in the cotinty of Nairn, Cawdor Woods ; in 
Perthshire, Ben Chonzie (Crieff), Ben Lawers, Ben 
Voirlich, Blair Athol and Drummond Hill; in Sutherland- 
shire, Assynt ; also in the Shetland Isles and the Isle of 
Mull. In Ireland, in the counties of Cork, Donegal, 
Killamey, Kerry and Sligo. Subjoined are the parts of 
those counties : in Cork, Bandon ; in Donegal, Lough 
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Eask; in Kerry, Tork Mountain; and in Sligo, Be 
Bulben. It occurs at various altitudes up to two thou 
sand five hundred feet above the sea level. 



44. 

The Common Maidenhair Spleenwort. 
Asplenium trichomanes. 

Length op frond. Two to eighteen inches, the maxi- 
mum length being very exceptional. 

General description. Boots fibrous, long, abundant, 
wiry, Rootstock somewhat large for the size of the plant, 
tufted. Fronds evergreen, produced in numerous tufts 
from the crown, tapering, widest about the middle, taper- 
ing at each end, simply pinnate, stipes very short, wholly 
purple ; rachis also purple, in this respect being distin- 
guished from Asplenium viride, which is much like it in 
other respects. Pinnae deep-green, small, oval, entire, 
opposite or alternate on the rachis, usually in opposite, or 
nearly opposite, pairs, seldom exceeding a quarter of an 
inch in length. Fructification produced in oblong sori 
covered by oblong indusia. When these fall off the 
sporangia become confluent over the entire under-sur- 
faces of the pinnas — in this respect also differing from 
Asplenium viride whose sporangia, when they become 
confluent, occupy only the centre of the pinnae, leaving a 
green, leafy margin around them. 

Habitats. Eo(5ks, walls and old masonry of all kinds, 
especially where, in the crevices which may have been 
formed, leaf soil has accumulated and moisture has 
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entered. Hence rocks or stony places by ranning streams^ 

bridge arches^ stone parapets, dwelling house and garden 

walls, ont-bnildings, clifPs and stony enbankments of all 

kinds. On the drier sides of snch habitats it is often 

stunted and puny, whilst on the shady, moist, crumbling 

surfaces of rock or wall it becomes much larger. In 

hedge and other embankments, where the surface is 

sheltered by shrubs and the soil is rich — especially where 

its roots are snugly ensconced under fragments of stone 

which may lie upon the face of an incline — ^this species 

assumes its finest and most luxuriant proportions. But 

such fine specimens require, ordinarily, to be sought for, 

as, hid beneath the friendly shelter of the superincumbent 

bushes which promote the shadiness, the moisture and 

the richness of soil of their habitats, they are not con- 

apicuous and are often entirely concealed from the 

passer-by. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Bed- 
ford, Berks, Bucks, Cambridge, Chester, Cornwall, Cum- 
berland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Durham, Essex, Glou- 
cester, Hants (the mainland and the Isle of Wight). 
Hereford, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Norfolk, Northumberland, Not- 
tingham, Oxford, Rutland, Salop, Somerset, Stafford, 
Sufiblk, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Den- 
bigh, Flint, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery and 
Pembroke. In the Isle of Man. In Scotland, in the 
counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, Berwick, 
Caithness, Clackmannan, Cromarty, Dumbarton, Dum- 
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fries, Bdiaburgli, Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Kin- 
cardine, Kinross, Kircudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, 
Nairn, Orkney, Perth, Eeijfrew, Eoss, Eoxburgh, Stir- 
ling and Sutherland ; also in the islands of Arran, Bate, 
Cantire, Islay and Harris. In Ireland, in the counties of 
Antrim, Clare, Cork, Down, Dublin, Galway, Kerry and 
Kilkenny; in Bang's County, Limerick, , Louth, Tippe- 
rary, Tyrone and Wicklow. In the Channel Islands. 
It grows at various heights extending to some two 
thousand feet above the sea level. 



45. 

The Sea Spleenwort. 
Asplenium marinum. 

Length of prond. Two to eighteen inches, the 
maximum length being exceptional. 

General description. Boots fibrous, rather fleshy 
and abundant. Rootstock stout, erect, tufted, with scales 
upon its crown. Fronds evergreen, lanceshaped, leathery, 
shining, simply pinnate; stipes smooth, purple, about 
half the length of the leafy part, and sometimes shorter 
than that ; rachis often purple, sometimes purple on the 
lower part and green higher up ; leafy part widest about 
the middle, tapering to a blunt point at the apex, and 
tapering generally, but not always, by the diminution of 
the pinnas towards the base ; pinnas in opposite pairs or 
alternate upon the rachis, indented, wingshaped or ear- 
shaped, ordinarily attached by their narrow, stalk-like 
bases to narrow, leafy margins or wings which run along 
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on eacli side of the rachis. Fructification produced in 
elongated son, covered by elongated indusia and placed 
diagonally between the midveins and the margins of the 
pinnaB. Though generally, even when ripened, distinct, 
the lines of sori become almost confluent — turning to a 
rich brown which conspicuously contrasts with the deep 
green of the pinnas. 

Habitats. Sea caverns ; clifiFs or other rocks in or very 
near the sea. It is very rarely that this fern is found 
growing far from the coast, though it not unfrequently is 
found of a more or less diminutive size upon rocks in 
tidal rivers several miles from the sea. Its favourite 
positions are moist and shady crevices of the open sides 
of cliffs, especially in situations where water oozes through 
such crevices or trickles down the outward face of the rock. 
Shady clefts formed by jutting pieces of rock, moist corners 
at the entrance to cliff hollows or caverns ; cavern roofs ; 
rocks detached from the coast and surrounded by the sea. 
These and the undersides of rocks overhanging the mouths 
of tidal rivers and similar rocks further inland are one 
and all favoured habitats oiAsplenium marinnm, 

Wheee found. In England^ on the coasts of the 
counties of Chester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Devon, Dorset, 
Durham, Gloucester (banks of the Severn), Hants, (the 
Isle of Wight), Lancaster, Northumberland, Somerset, 
Sussex, Westmoreland and York. In Wales, on the 
cpasts of the counties of Anglesea, Caermarthen, Caer- 
narvon, Cardigan, Glamorgan, Merioneth and Pembroke. 
On the coast of the Isle of Man. In Scotland, on the 
coasts of the counties of Aberdeen, Argyle, Ayr, Banff, 
Berwick, Caithness, Cromarty, Dumbarton, Edinburgh, 
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Elgin, Fife, Forfar, Kincardine, Kinross, Kircudbright, 
Linlithgow, Nairn, Orkney, Perth, Renfrew, Ross, Stirling, 
Sutherland and Wigton. Also on the coasts of the isles of 
Ailsa Craig, Can tire, Harris, lona, Islay, Lewis and XTist. 
In Ireland, on the coasts of the counties of Clare, Cork, 
Down, Dublin, Galway, Kerry, Limerick, Louth, Water- 
ford and Wicklow : also on the coast of the isles of Arran. 
It is also found on the coasts of Jersey and Giternsey. 



46, 

The Scaly Spleenwort. 
Asplenium eeterachr 

Length op frond. An inch to eight inches. 

General description. Rootslong, fibrous, wiry, very 
abundant, oftentimes forming dense masses. Bootstock 
tufted, scaly. Fronds not numerous, thick, leathery, 
evergreen, produced in an irregular circle around the 
crown j pinnatifid ; stipes, very short, scaly ; leafy part 
lanceshaped, and, though generaUy pinnatifid, sometimes 
in the lower part of the frond partially pinnate — the deep, 
wide indentations and the lobes formed by them being 
rounded and waved on each side of the raehis in a manner 
somewhat similar to that of a large saw. The upper sur- 
face of the leafy part is bluish-green and velvety to the 
touch, and the whole under-surface is densely covered by 
light reddish-brown or rust-coloured scales. Fmctijica- 
Hon produced in irregularly-elongated sori which are 
ordinarily quite hidden by the clothing of scales, and 
which have imperfect and partially developed indusia. 
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Habitats. Bocks^ old walls and all kinds of old and 
crumbling masonry; bridge arches, house and garden- 
^fiDs and stony embankments. It grows from the moist 
^dy seams of its stony habitats, being more or less 
I'^uriant according to the more or less congenial con- 
^^bon of the habitats — leaf mould in the crevices of rock 
®^ ^all caused by the fall and decay of leaves from over- 
arching trees and a certain amount of moisture, being 
^^tiducive to vigour and luxuriance. The proof that it is 
^*^iefly leaf mould and not 'old mortar ^ — as is so frequently 
. ^l«ged — that promotes the luxuriant growth of this fern 
^ found in the circumstance that when the walls or rocks 
^ which it is growing are under trees the finest specimens 
^^e iihose amongst loose stones on the tops of such walls 
^>: rocks, these being precisely the positions in which 
^^ere are naturally the largest accumulations of leaf mould 
-^om falling leaves. 

Where pound. In England, in the counties of Bucks, 
Ohester, Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Dorset, 
^ssex, Gloucester, Hants (the mainland and the Isle of 
^ight), Hereford, Hertford, Kent, Lancaster, Middlesex, 
Monmouth, Norfolk, Northampton, Northumberland, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Salop, Somerset, Stafibrd, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Westmoreland, Wilts, 
Worcester and York. In Wales, in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Caernarvon, Cardi- 
gan, Denbigh, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery and 
Pembroke. In Scotland in the counties of Argyle, Ayr, 
Berwick, Dumfries, Kircudbright, Lanark, iPerth and 
Renfrew. In Ireland in the counties of Antrim, Clare, 
Cork, Down, Dublin, Galway, Kerry, Kilkenny, Limerick, 
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Louth, Sligo, Tipperary, Waterford and Wicklow. In 
Jersey. 

47. 

The Tunbridgb Filmy Fern. 

Hymenophyllum tunbridgense. 

Length op frond. One to six inches, the maximnm 
length being exceptional. 

General description. Roots very fine, fibrous, wiry 
and abundant. Rootstock a very slender, hairlike rhizoma 
which branches and creeps extensively, forming often- 
times, with the roots, a dense, matted network, that ex- 
tends for several yards — the interwoven fibres making a 
mass that may be stripped ofi* like a thick carpet from the 
surface of the rock upon which they have spread. Fronds 
evergreen, ovate and peculiar in conformation. The 
stipes is brownish-black and hairlike, the rachis continu- 
ing it being of similar texture, size, and colour. From 
each side of the rachis, in alternation, are secondary 
forked rachides, similar in character to, but somewhat 
more delicate than, the stipes and primary rachis. The 
whole of the black, vein-like rachides are margined on 
either side by semi-pellucid, olive-green, finely toothed, 
leaf-like expansions — each side-branch or pinna looking 
somewhat like the spread fingers of a hand. Fructifica- 
Hon borne not on the undersides of the leafy parts of the 
frond, as is the case with the large majority of ferns, but 
in little cup-shaped or urn- shaped indusia, situated upon 
aborted veins, which branch from the secondary rachides 
near where these make angles with the main rachis on 
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either side of the latter. The upper margins of the 
indnsia are fringed or indented. 

Habitats. The damp surfaces of rocks in moist moor- 
land or mountainous country, Hymenophyllum tunbrid- 
gense is oftentimes found growing in company with mosses 
either on rocks, on tree trunks, or on the ground. It is 
also found on boulder rocks in mid-stream^ and generally 
in or near streams, on rock-covered hills or uplands 
within the influence of the moist emanations from neigh- 
bouring streams ; and the hollows, crevices, or sides of 
waterfalls are favourite habitats, this species often growing 
almost in darkness in rocky fissures, whose external and 
frequently internal sides it completely drapes. A very 
slight depth of earth suffices for rootroom, and oftentimes 
the carpet of its matted roots and rhizomas appears to 
cover nothing but the moist surface of bare rocks. 

Where pound. In England, in the counties of Chester, 
Cornwall, Cumberland, Derby, Devon, Kent, Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Somerset, Stafibrd, Sussex, Westmore- 
land and York. The following are the especial localities 
for this species in the counties named. In the county of 
Chester ; — the neighbourhood of Buxton, Croydon brook 
and Macclesfield. In Cornwall, Rough Tor near Camel- 
ford, and the vicinity of Penryn. In Devonshire on Dart- 
moor, namely at Becky Fall (neSr Moreton Hampstead), 
in Bickleigh Vale, by Shaugh Bridge, on Staple Tor, and 
on Vixen Tor. In Kent, vicinity of Tunbridge Wells. 
In the comity of Lancaster, CUviger, Conistone, Green- 
field, and Rake-Hey Common. In Somersetshire, near 
Shepton Mallet. In Sussex, Ardingly, Balcombe, Cock- 
bush (Chichester), Handcross (Tilgate Forest) and 
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West HoatUey. In Yorkshire, the vicinity of Halifax and 
Esk Dale, neighbourhood of Whitby. In Wales, in the 
counties of Anglesea, Brecknock, Caernarvon, Glamorgan, 
and Merioneth ; and in the following localities : — in 
Glamorganshire, Cilhepste Waterfall, Melincourt Water- 
fall, and Pont-nedd-Vechn. In Merionethshire, Cader 
Idris, Cwm Bychan (in the vicinity of Barmouth), 
Crofnant (in the neighbourhood of Harlech), Dolgelly, 
Vale of Pestiniog, and Rhaiadr Du (in the neighbourhood 
of Maentwrog). In Scotland, in the counties of Argyle, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Peebles, Renfrew, Boss, and 
Stirling. The following are the localities of these 
counties : — in Argyleshire, Bull wood, Dunoon, and Glen 
Gilp ; in Dumbartonshire, Shores of Loch Lomond ; in 
Dumfriesshire, Drumlanrig ; and in Lanarkshire, banks of 
river Clyde. It is also found in the islands of Bute and 
Mull, In Ireland, in the counties of Clare, Cork, Dublin, 
Galway, Kerry and Wicklow, the subjoined being the 
localities. In the county of Clare, Peacle; in Cork, 
Ballenhassig Waterfall, DunbuUogue Glen, Glenbower, 
GlengarifE, Killeagh, and Lota Wood ; in the county of 
Dublin, in the neighbourhood of the capital ; in Galway, 
Ballynahinch and Connemara. In Kerry, in Glen Carnn 
and the vicinity of Killamey. In the county of Wicklow, 
Glencree. Hymenophyllum tunhridgense is found at 
various elevations, extending to about a thousand or 
twelve hundred feet above the sea level. 
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48. 

The One-sided Filmy Feen. 
Hymenophyllum unilaterale. 

Length of fbond. One to six incliesy the maximam 
length being exceptional and the average seldom exceed- 
ing two or three inches. 

General dbscbiption. Boots very fine, wiry, fibrous 
and abundant. Rootstock a slender, hairlike, brownish- 
black rhizoma, which, like that of Hymenophyll/um tun- 
bridgense, creeps extensively along the rocks or shallow 
soil on which it grows, forming frequently, with the roots, 
dense, compact clusters, which are often intimately mixed 
with roots of moss and of its congener theTunbridge Filmy 
Fern. Fronds evergreen, elongated, oval in shape; 
stipes and rachis brownish-black ; leafy part olive-green, 
bipinnate; pinnas opposite or alternate, divided into 
elongated, narrow pinnules, which arise from one side — 
and that the upper — of the midvein of each pinna. The 
texture of the fronds is of the same semi-pellucid nature 
as that of the fronds of Hymenophyllum iunbridgense, and 
they have the appearance as of winged leafy margins to 
a series of forked veins — the distinction between the two 
species consisting in the fact that the pinnules of Hymeno- 
phyllum unilaterale besides being wider apart from each 
other are produced upon one side only of the pinnae and 
not on both as is the case in Hymenophyllum tunbridgense. 
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Fructification produced in um-shaped indusia similar to 
those of the Tunbridge Filmy Fern, but entire instead 
of being fringed upon their upper margins — the indusia 
being situated upon aborted veins that branch from the 
pinnae on each side of and near the junction of the latter 
with the main rachis. 

Habitats. Exactly similar to those indicated in the 
case of Hymenophyllum tunhridgensey namely damp, 
shady rocks, tree trunks, and the ground, oftentimes 
keeping company with that species, and with moss, the 
roots and rhizomas interlacing with the mossy roots and 
stems. 

Where found. In England, in the counties of Corn- 
wall, Cumberland, Devon, Kent, Lancaster, Salop, Stafford, 
Westmoreland and York. The following are the localities 
of these counties. In Cornwall, the vicinity of Bodmin, 
Rough Tor (near Camelford), Granite Tor, and Cam 
Brea (near Redruth). In the county of Cumberland, 
Borrowdale, Bow Fell, Scale Force (near Buttermere), 
Dalegarth, Bnnerdale, Gatesgarth Dale, High Still, 
Honister Crag, Keswick and Lodore Fall. In Devon- 
shire, Bickleigh Wood, Moreton Hampstead, Shaugh 
Bridge, West Lyn, Wistman^s Wood : and on the follow- 
ing tors: Great Mist, Longaford, Sheep's, White and 
Vixen tors. In Lancashire, Thevilly (near Burnley), 
neighbourhood of Bury, in caves near Greenfield and 
near Lancaster. In the county of Northumberland 
Jurionside. In the county of Salop, Treflack Wood 
(Oswestry). In Staffordshire, Gradbitch (near Flash). 
In Westmoreland, Ambleside, Langdale Pikes, Patter- 
dale and Stock Gill Force. In Yorkshire, Lower 
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Harrogate, Hawl Gill (near MicHeton), and Turner's 
CloughL (Rushworth) . In Wales , in the counties of 
Anglesea, Brecknock, Caermartlien, Caernarvon, Cardi- 
gan, Glamorgan and Merioneth. In Caernarvonshire 
Capel Curig (near Llanberis), Cwm Idwal, Rhaiadr 
Mawr and Rhaiadr-y-Wenol. In the county of Cardigan 
Devil's Bridge, Hafod, and Pont Bren. In Glamorgan- 
shire, Melincourt Waterfall, Scudeinon-Gam. In the 
county of Merioneth, Dolgelly, Pestiniog, Rhaiadr-y- 
Mawddach (near Llanetyd) and Rhaiadr-Du (near Maent- 
wrog). In Scotlxmdy in the counties of Argyle, Ayr, 
Clackmannan, Dumbarton, Dumfries, Fife, Forfar, Kin- 
ross, Kircudbright, Orkney (including Shetland), Peebles, 
Perth, Renfrew, Ross and Sutherland ; the localities in 
these counties being: in Argyleshire, Crinnan, Dunoon, 
Glen Finnart, Glen Gilp and Glen Moray. In Ayrshire, 
Dalmellington and Glen Ness. In the county of Clack- 
mannan, Castle Campbell and Dollar. In Dumbarton- 
shire, Bowling Hills and shores of Loch Lomond. In 
the county of Dumfries, Delvine Pass, Grey Mare's-tail, 
Girpel Lane, Kirkpatrick-juxta, MoflFat Dale and Nithside. 
In Forfarshire, Reeky Linn. In the county of Perth, 
Ben Lawers, Finlarig Bum (near Killin), Glen Queich, 
the Ochils, Pass of Leny, shores of Lock K!atrine and the 
Trosachs. In the county of Renfrew, Gourock. In the 
islands of Arran, Harris, Islay and Mull. In Ireland ^ in 
the counties of Antrim, Cork, Donegal, Dublin, G^lway, 
Kerry, Londonderry, Mayo, Tipperary and Wicklow ; the 
following being the localities of these counties. In the 
county of Antrim, Colin Glen (Belfast), Glenarve River 
(Cushendall). In Cork, Morgan's Glen (^GWkcdvj^ "sjcSv. 

G 2 
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near YonghaL In tlie connty of Donegal, the Ennish- 
owan Mountains. In Galway, Gonnemara and Onghterard. 
In Kerry^ Eollamey and the mountains of the connty. 
In Hayo^ the mountains of the connty. In the connty 
of Wicklow, Glendalongh^ Hermitage Glen and Powers- 
court WaterML Hymenophyllum unilaterale is found 
growing at various heights extending to two thousand 
eight hundred feet above the sea leveL 



49. 

Ferns bound London. 

The number of those in the metropolis who are lovers and 
growers of ferns is enormously large, and has certainly 
largely increased within the last few years. A walk 
through almost any street will prove the accuracy of this 
statement, by showing how many ferns are now grown 
in windows alone. These beautiful, flowerless plants 
have, in such positions, to a large extent, taken the 
place which used to be occupied by flowers or other 
ornaments. Similar evidence of the direction of the 
popular taste is afforded by the appearance of front 
suburban gardens. 

^ Where to find ferns round London ? ' is therefore a 
question that is being continually asked, and, though the 
present chapter will not profess to return an exhaustive 
answer to the inquiry, it will give information which, it 
is hoped, will be useful and valuable to a large number of 
persons. 
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The rapid changes that, by the contiaual development 

of London, are made upon the country around it, render 

Vt difficult to accurately define the locality of fern habitats ; 

^nd any attempt to name particular spots where ferns are 

'tio be found would involve the risk of constant disappoint- 

Tnent. Particular habitats may have been stripped, and 

yet the same ferns may be found in the vicinity of the old 

habitats. The plants may, so to speak, have been driven 

farther afield; but the places that used to know them 

are almost certain to furnish a more or less reliable 

key to their actual ^ whereabouts :' that is to say 

that the old habitat will at least provide or suggest a 

good starting-point from which to search for the new 

one. 

Amongst the authorities consulted for the purposes of 
this chapter are the * Flora of Middlesex,^ by Messrs. 
Trimen and Dyer, the floras of Essex, Herts, Surrey 
and Kent, and Dr. E. de Crespigny^s 'New London 
Flora.' 

The localities are set out in alphabetical order, and the 
name of each district is given in preference to indicating 
the exact wood, lane, common or down, where the habitat 
is to be looked for. To direct ten thousand readers, for 
instance, to the particular part of a wood, lane or common 
where certain species of ferns are to be found, would be 
to secure the speedy extermination of the plants ; and 
such easy acquisition would take away half of the pleasure 
of fern hunting. 

With regard especially to the preceding lists of ferns 
round London, the author will be glad at all times to 
receive from correspondents information supplementary 
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to that contained in this chapter; and he will be par- 
ticularly glad to obtain, whenever possible, specimen 
fronds of ferns found in localities not mentioned here, or 
of ferns not included under the names of the districts 
which have been mentioned. 

Acton, Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Addington Hills. Blechnum spicant (Hard Feru), Botrychium 
lunaria (Moonwort). 

Albuby. Asjplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maideobair Spleen- 
wort), Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleen wort), Botrychium 
lunaria (Moonwort), Cystopteris fragilis (Brittle Bladder Pern), 
Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders- tongue). 

Aldenham. Athyrium JUix-fcemina (Lady Fern), Lastrea 
dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern). 

Abdingly. Symenophyllum tunhridgense (Tunbridge Filmy 
Fern), Lastrea recurva (Hay-scented Buckler Fern). 

Ashstead. Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 

Baddow (Little). Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), 
Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal 
Fern). 

Bagshot. Athyrium filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler 
Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Polypodium vulgare (Common 
Polypody), JPteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Balcombe. Hymenophyllum tunhridgense (Tunbridge Filmy 
Fern), Lastrea recurva (Hay-scented Buckler Fern). 

Banbuby. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders- tongue). 

Babeing. Bolystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Babnes. Bteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Babnet. Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern). 

Bayfobd. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum 
vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Beddington. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 
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Beekhampstead (Geeat). Athi/riumjilix-foemina (Lady Fern), 
-^^utrea montana (Monntain Buckler Fern), ToJystichum aculeatum 
(Bard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Beekhahfstead (Little). Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black 
^^aidenhair Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maiden- 
*^air Spleenwort), Athyrium JiUx-fcermna (Lady Fern), Tolystichum 
^^culeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Pern). 

Betchwobth. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort), Ophio- 
^lossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Bexlet. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
^helypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern). 

Black Notlet. Polystickum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern). 

Blbtchinglt. Asplenium ruta*muraria (Rue-leared Spleenwort), 
Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Bbasted. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). 

Bbektfobd. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), JPolystir 
chum angulare (Soft Prickl}*^ Shield Fern). 

Bbentwood. Athyrium Jilix-Jwmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
montana (Mountain Buckler Pern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-^tongue), Osmunda 
regalis (Royal Fern), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern). 

Bbiceendon. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), Polystichum 
angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Bboceham. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Bboxboubne. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea filix-mas 
(Male Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern)» Jjastrea mou' 
tana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern). 

BuBNHAM Beeches. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black 
Maidenhair Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort), Athyrium filix-fosmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Polystichum 
aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern), Polystichum angulare (Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern). 
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BuBSTOW. Asplenium trichomane* (Common ^Maidenliair Spleen- 
wort. 

Cahtssbubt. Lasirea tpinulosa (Pricklj-tooihed Buckler Fern), 
Opkioglossum vulgaium (Adders-tongne). 
Chalfont. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Pricklj Shield Fern). 
Chsbtsey. Lasirea dilatata (Broad Backler Fern). 
Chsshvitt. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Pricklj Shield Fern). 
Cheddihgly. HymenopkyUum tunbridgente (Tnnhridge Filmy 
Fern). 

Chiowell. Lcutrea thelypteru (Marsh Backler Fern), Poly- 
stichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

CnisaroRD. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern), 
Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 
Chipping Nobtok. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Backler Fern). 
Chipping Ongab. Scolopendrium vulgare (Hartstongae). 
Chislbhubst. Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort), Lasirea 
spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Backler Fern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken), 
Scolopendrium vulgare (Hartstongae). 

Chobham. Blechnum spicani (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata 
(Broad Backler Fern), Lasirea filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea mon- 
tana (Moantain Backler Fern), Lasirea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Backler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 

Cobham. Lastrea Jilix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea montana 
(Moantain Backler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Backler 
Fern), Ophioglossum vulgaium (Adders-tongae), Polypodium vulgare 
(Common Polypody), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern). 
CoGGESHALL. Lastrca spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Backler Fern). 
CoLDHABBOUB. Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 
Colnet Heath. Athyrium filix-foBmina (Lady Fern), Lastrea 
filix-mas (Male Fern), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern), Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

CouLSDON. Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort), Ophioglossum vuU 
gatum (Adders-tongae), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 
Cowley. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort). 
Cbay (Noeth). Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Backler Fern). 
Ceay (St. Maby). Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield 
Fern). 
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^BOHiM HuBST. JPolypodium vulgare (Common Polypody). 

^BOYDON. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

^ANBUBT. Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 

Dabtfobd. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 

^ ^v>leenwort), AthyriumfiUx-fcBmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant 

^^^^ard Fern), Botrychium lunaria (Moon wort), Lastrea filix-mas 

ale Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), JPteris 

uilina (Bracken). 

DoBEiNG. Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort), Lastrea dilatata 
V ^road Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Polypodium 
"^^ulgare (Common Polypody), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly 
Shield Fern). 

Eablswood. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
^ern). 

Elstead. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fera), Lastrea filix-mas 
^Male Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly -toothed Buckler Fern). 

Elstbee. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Epping. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleen wort), 
Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix-mas (Male 
Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), 
Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Epping Fobest. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleen- 
wort), Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort), Blechnum spicant 
(Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa^ (Prickly - 
toothed Fern), Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Ophio- 
glossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), Polypodium vulgare (Common 
Polypody), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern), 
Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern), Pteris aquilina 
(Bracken), Scolopendrium vulgare (Hartstongue). 

Epsom. Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Esheb. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad 
Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), 
Osmunda regaUs (Royal Fern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Essendon. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), Polystichum 
aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fera). 
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EwHUBST. Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 

Fableioh (West). ' Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Fabnhah. Anplenium ceierach (Scaly Spleenwort), Botrychium 
lunaria (Moonwort), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 

Foot's Cbay. AspUnium trichomafies (Common Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort). 

Fbensham. Polypodium vulgare (Common Polypody). 

Fbimley. Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 

FuLMEB. Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Backler Fern), 
JPolystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Gebbabd's Cboss. Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

GoDALMiNG. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort), Botrychium 
lunaria (Moonwort), Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Backler Pern), 
Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Tolypodium vulgare (Common Poly- 
pody). 

GoDSTONE. Asplenium ruta-^muraria (Rae-leaved Spleenwort). 

GoMSHALL. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), T,astrea spinulosa 
(Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 

Gbavesend. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort). 

Gbeenfobd. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Gbeenhithe. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongae). 

Guildford. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium rutt^-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort), 
Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort), Athyrium 
filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Cystopterisfragilis (Brittle Bladder Fern), 
Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fem)» Lastrea filix-mas (Male 
Fern), Lastrea montana (Mountain Backler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa 
(Prickly-toothed Backler Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders- 
tongue), Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern), JPteris 
aquilina (Bracken). 

Hackney Mabshes. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongae). 

Hainault Fobest. Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Backler Fern), 
Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Hamfstead Heath. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Bue-leaved 
Spleenwort), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Hakdcboss. Hymenophyllum tunbridgense (Tanhridge Filmy 
Fern). 
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Habefield. Asplenium adiantum-niffrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Lastrea cristata (Crested Buckler Fern), Lastrea dilatata 
(Broad Buckler Pern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), 
Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Habbow Weald. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort), Athyrium filix-foBmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Polystichum angulare (Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Habtwell. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). 

Haslemebe. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort), Asplenium tri- 
chomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort). 

Hatfield. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort), 
Athyriumfilix-fcemina (Lady Fern), BUchnum spicant (Hard Fern), 
Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), JPolystichum an-* 
gulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Hates. Tteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Hendon. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Hebtfobd. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Athyrium filix-foemina (Lady FeraX Blechnum spicant (Hard 
Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix-mas 
(Male Pern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), "Poly- 
stichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Pern). 

Hebtingfobdbuby. Poly stichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield 
Fern). 

High Beech. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Pteris 
aquilina (Bracken). 

HiGHOATE. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort). 

HiTCHiN. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum 
vulgatum (Adders -tongue). Poly stichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly 
Shield Fern). 

HoLMWOOD. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea montana 
(Mountain Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 

HoBSELL. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). 
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IsLEWOETH. Ophioglossum vulgahim (Adders-tongue). 

Kelvedon. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort). 

Keston. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), 5Zec A www spicant (Hard Fern), LasireaJllix'Tnas (Male Fern), 
Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Polypodium vulgare 
(Common Polypody), JPteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Leatheehead. JPolystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Leith Hill. jBIechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Botryckium lunaria 
(Moonwort), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix- 
mas (Male Pern), Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh 
Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Polystiehwm aculea- 
tum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Letton. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort). 

Leytonstone. Asplenium ruta-^muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort). 

LouGHTON. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Peteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Maidstone. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort), Lastrea Jilix- 
mas (Male Fern). 

Matfoed. Athyrium Jilix-foBmina (Lady Fern), Lojstrea filix- 
mas (Male Fern), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Piickly Shield Pern), 
Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Meestham. Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue). 

Mickleham. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort). 

Mimms (Nobth). JBIechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea spinu- 
lasa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Polystichum amgulare (Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern). 

MuNCOMBE. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Newland. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern). 

NoETHAW. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). 

NuTFiELD. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Pern). 

Ongab. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort), 
Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum 
(Adders-tongue), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern). 
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Oxhby. Athyrium filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Lastrea dilatata 
(Broad Buckler Fern), Ophio^lossttm vulgatum (Adders- tongue). 
^BiTALS. Opkioglos9um vulgatum (Adders-tongae). 
^NEB. Atplenium adiwntum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
^^^), Lasfrea dilatata (Broad Backler Fern), Lastrea filix-mas 
^ftle Pern), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern), 
'^^^ttichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 
t^lBBBiOHT. Blecknum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea filix-mas 
'■*^le Fern), Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Osmunda 
^olis (Royal Fern), Pte^ns aquilina (Bracken). 
-t^TWET. Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 
.j^E^UTTBNHAM. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Botrychium lunaria 
*'^«onwort). 

^AiNHAM. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 

IIedhill. Scolopendrium vulgare (Hartstongue). 

ItsiGATE. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 

^^^rt), Athyrium filix'jwmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant (Hard 

Z^^^m), Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort), Lastrea dilatata (Broad 

^"^^uckler Fern), Lastrea Jilix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea spinulosa 

v^rickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders- 

^^ngue), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Polystichum aculeatum 

^.Hard Prickly Shield Fern), Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly 

Shield Fern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

RicSMANS WORTH. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maiden - 
liair Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair 
Spleenwort). 
RiYESHEAD. Asplenium ceterach (Scaly Spleenwort). 
RusTHALL. Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern). 
St. Alban's. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 

Sevenoass. Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Pteris aquilina 
(Bracken), Scolopendrium vulgare (Hartstongue). 
Shacslefobd. Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort). 
Shalfobd. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort), 
Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern). 

Shiebe. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort), Asplenium 
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trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort), Botrychium lunaria 
(Moon wort), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea mon- 
tana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalia (Boyal Fern). 

Shiblby. Athyrium filix-foBmina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant 
(Hard Fern), Botrychium lunaria (Moonwort). 

Skabesbbooe. Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady Fern). 

Sfbingfield. JPolystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern) . 

Stanmobb. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), JPteris aqui- 
lina (Bracken). 

Stubby. I^astrea filix-fcemina (Lady Fern). 

ScTNKiNGHiLL. Lastrea thelypteris (Marsh Buckler Fern). 

Teddinoton. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleenwort), 

TiLGATE FoBEST. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maiden- 
hair Spleenwort), Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), Blechnum 
spicant (Hard Fern), Hymenophyllum tunbridgense (Tanhridge 
Filmy Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix- 
moA (Male Fern), Lastrea montana (Mountain Buckler Fern), 
Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Bolypodium 
dryopteris (Three-branched Polypody), Bolypodium phegopteris 
(Mountain Polypody), Scolopendrium vulgare (Harts tongue). 

TiFTBEE. Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 

ToTTEBiDGE. Bolystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Fern), JPolystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Town Malling. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Rue-leaved Spleen- 
wort). 

Tbing. Athyrium filixfcemina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant 
(Hard Fern), Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea montana 
(Mountain Buckler Fern). 

TuNBBiDGE Wells. Asplenium lanreolatum (Lanceolate Spleen- 
wort). Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort), 
Athyrium filixfcemina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant (Hard 
Fern), Cystopteris fragilis (Brittle Bladder Fern), Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense (Tunhridge Filmy Pern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad 
Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea montane 
(Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea recurva (Hay-scented Buckler 
Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern), Lastrea 
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^hlifpteris (Marsh Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), 
-^^lypodiumvulgare {Common Polypody), Pteris aquilina (Bracken), 
^lopendrium vulgare (Hartstongue). 

ViBOiNii. Wateb. Aihyriumfilix'fcBmina (Lady Fern), Lastrea 
^*iatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), 
'^^utrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler Fern). 

* Walthamstow. Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair 
^^leenwort), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Wanpswobth. Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Wabley. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 

■pleenwort), Asplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 

ort), Athyrium filix-fcemina (Lady Fern), Blechnum spicant 

VSard Fern), Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea 

'^nontana (Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly- 

^%oothed Buckler Fern), Ophioglossum vulgaium (Adders-tongue), 

Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard 

Prickly Shield Fern), Polystichum angulare (Soft Prickly Shield 

Pern). 

Watfobd. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Ophioglossum vulgatum (Adders-tongue), Polystichum 
angulare (Soft Prickly Shield Fern). 

Welhah. Asplenium adiantum-nigrum (Black Maidenhair 
Spleenwort), Asplenium trichomar^s (Common Maidenhair Spleen- 
wort), Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield Fern). 
Wbndlbsham. Polypodium vulgare (Common Polypody). 
West Hoathley. Lastrea recurva (Hay-scented Buckler Fern). 
Whetton. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern). 
Wimbledon. Polystichum aculeatum (Hard Prickly Shield 
Pern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken). 

Winchmobe Hill. Athyrium filix-foemina (Lady Fern), Lastrea 
dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern), Polypodium vulgare (Common Polypody). 

WiNDSOB. Athyrium filix-fcBmina (Lady Fern), Lastrea thelyp- 
teris (Marsh Buckler Fern). 

WiTLEY. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea montana 
(Mountain Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed 
Buckler Fern), Osmunda regalis (Royal Fern). 
Woking. Blechnum spicant (Hard Fern), Lastrea dilatata 
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(Broad Buckler Fern), Lastrea spinulosa (Prickly-toothed Buckler 
Fern), Pteris aquilina (Bracken), Scolopendrium vulgare (Harts- 
tongue). 

WoNHAM. Lastrea dilatata (Broad Buckler Fern). 

WooDFOBD. Asplenium ruta-muraria (Bue-leaved Spleenwort), 
Aiplenium trichomanes (Common Maidenhair Spleenwort). 

WoBMLEY. Lastrea filix-mas (Male Fern), Lastrea montana 
(Mountain Buckler Fern). 
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OUR WOODLAND TREES. 

THIBD EDITION. 

By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 

Author os "The Fern World," "The Fern Paradise,'* &c. 



^Or woodland TREES" w Ulusirated by Eight Plates, giving Leavet— Photo- 
graphed and Coloured from Nature— of all the Trees (6i in number) described in the 
Texti by Four full-page Wood Engravings (j^om PJiotographs) of the most beautiful 
*eenery of the New Forest ; by Fifteen Landscape Engravings ; and by IVoodcuts. It 
is sumptuously bound' iss large post 8va, wutk gift 4dges^ and nearly 600 Pages, 
Price las. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

- PABT I. 

'*^lXe Xiife of a Tree.— Introductory— The Tree Germ- Early Growth— Structure- 
Development— Perfection — fieauty. 

PABT H. 

Some "Woodland Baxnbles.— In the New Forest— At Lyndhurst— Through Glade 
aad Covert— Where a Norman Fell — By Twilight— On the Uplands— Into the Green- 
wood Shade — ^Along the Streamside — From Brockenhurst to Lyndhurst— Where the 
Green Leaves quiver — ^Through a Green Ride— At Midnight. 

PABT III. 

^rees at Home.— A Study of Young Limes— A Plea for Trees in Towns— Sylvan 
Streets — London Trees— More Trees in our Gardens. 

PABT IV. 

British "Woodland Trees.— The Wavy, leaved Oak— The Flat-leaved Oak— The 
Ilex— The Ash— The SmaU-leaved Elm— The Wych Elm— The Beech— The Lime- 
The Ivy— The Chestnut— The Horsc-Chestnut— The Walnut— The Sycamore— The 
Western Plane— The Oriental Plane— The Maple— The Arbutus-The Privet— The 
Mountain Ash— The Spindle Tree— The Guelder Rose— The Wayfaring Tree— The 
Black-fruited Cherry— The Red-fruited Cherry- The Pear— The Bird Chernr— The 
Wild Service Tree— The Apple— The White Beam— The Honeysuckle— The Hazel— 
The Barberry— The Hornbeam- The Acacia— The Black Poplar— The Grey Poplai 
—The White Poplar— The Aspen— The White Willow— The Weeping Willow-The 
Birch— The Alder -The Hawthorn- The Blackthorn— The Buckthorn— The Aldei 
Buckthorn— The Dogwood— The Elder— The Box— The Cedar of Lebanon— The 
Pinaster— The Juniper— The Medlar-The Silver Fir- The Yew— The Tamarisk— 
The Stone Pine— The Laich— The Holly— The Scotch Fu— The Spruce Fir. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF "OUR WOODLAND TREES.*' 



Times, 
u 



* Our Woodland Trees* is a woilc inspired .by a genuine and wholesome love of Nature. 
There is some pleasant reading in Mr. Heath's pages amid a vast quantity of botanical lore, 
some picturesque descriptions of rural aad woodlaad scenery, and an entertaining smattering 
oi historical and traditional gossip.** 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF "OUR WOODLAND TREES" {cmtinued). 

Saturday Review. 



u 



. ^ . No writer has done more towards stiinulating that passion for sylvan holidays and 
recreation in the ferny combe, or under the greenwood tree, which an American essayist has 
pronoimced to be inherent in Engli^ folk. That Mr. Heath has earned for himself a place 
amongst philanthropists without boring his readers, and has won favour by one pleasant book 
after another upon nis pleasant hobbies^ we take to be due to the common sense which leads 
him to avoid the parade of overmuch science. ... Of his visit to the New Forest by way of 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Heath gives a charming picture. ... In the study of such books as Mr. 
Heath's * Woodland Trees,' local Boards of Works and other modem ediles will find much 
to help them in their task. . . . The book, as a whole, meets a distinct need ; its engravings 
are excellent, its coloured leaves and leaflets singularly accunte ; and both author and 
engravers appear to have been animated by a kindred love of their subject." 

S^ctaior, 

"We are glad to welcome writers like Mr. Heath, and books like his ' Woodland Trees.' 
It is well that there should be men who, Uke Mr. Heath, have a real devotion to Nature, an 
eye for peering into her secrets, and a facult^r for opening the eyes of others ; who Mrill help 
people to raise their minds from grovelling tkines to the contemplation of something better ; 
and we are glad that he has taken up this time the subject of trees, since it is one upon which 
much ignorance prevails. . . . His coloured plates of leaves, very beautifully and accurately 
represented, are a material assistance in identifying the various species. ... The sketdies 
of different scenes in the New Forest, and at Epping. given by the author in the earlier part 
of his book, are very suggestive of enjoyable summer days' rambles, and the engravings that 
accompany them are very pretty. . • . Mr. Heath gives us^ too^ a curious account of some 
old forest customs." 

Standarid, 

" Tlie genial author of ' Our Woodland Trees ' not only claims for himself the possession of 
a passionate love for sylvan scenery and all its varied charms, but asserts that this feeling of 
love for Nature and its simple beauty is shared by a vast majority of English people. . . . 
After a few short introductory chapters on the growth, structure, development, and per- 
fection of a tree, in which he writes with the enthusiasm of a true artist and scholar, he 
takes his readers pleasantly by the hand and carries them away down into the picturesque 
glades of the New Forest — through leafy grass roads and l»y the side of green coverts — 
calking happily and brightly by the way of all the fair sights and sounds ever open to the 
loving disciple of Nature. He has made trees his study, and his heart is clearly in every 
page of the book, which, adorned with many charming woodcuts, is altogether as pleasant 
a companion for a summer ramble as can be wished for. . . . Planes, birches, oaks, elms, 
and limes spring up at the magician's command, and fill the volume with cool shade and 
fleams of dancing sunlight that all may enjoy who will but take ihe trouble to listen to their 
enthusiastic i^de." 

Momiiig Post, 

"Quitting his ferny glades, Mr. Heath now directs our attention to the beautiful forms of 
trees. ... In the charaiing volume before us, we find not only a detailed description of every 
one of our indigenous and some of our imported trees, but also beautiful and accurate 
drawings of their leaves, the venation being given with singular perfection. The first chapters 
describe the life of a tree . . . and then we come to some of those graceful sketches in 
which Mr. Heath excels. ... All this is veiy pleasant reading, and conveys at the same 
time a good deal of information. . . . The charming engravings dispersed throughout the 
work add very much lo the pleasure of reading it." 

World, 

"The good work which Mr. Heath has done for ferns he now does for English forests 
freat and small. * Our Woodland Trees ' is one of the most welcome books that a Christmas, 
tide, not as yet very proUfic in literature for those who have outgrown the nursery or the 
schoolroom, has produced. It is beautiftflly printed, and the illustrations are charmingly clear 
and picturesque. To dip into its pages is like tsiking a tup from London in midwinter, 
to Arcadia in the full blossom of its leafy sucnmer," 
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Handsomely hound in cloth, gilt edges, about 450 pagss, price I2j. (id, 

SYLVAN SPRING. 

" Sylvan Spring " could not be better. The country rambles 
are inexpressibly charming in the word-painting. A book as 
valuable in its peculiar domain as it is attractive in appearance. 

Morning Post. 

"Sylvan Spring" is illustrated by Twelve Coloured Plates 
(comprising 36 grouped subjects), printed by Leighton Bros, from 
Drawings specially made for the Work, after Designs of the Author, 
by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and Author of Familiar 
Wild Flowers ; by 16 full-page and 6 smaller Engravings, from 
Drawings by Birket Foster, Harrison Weir, E. M. Wimperis, 
and other eminent Artists ; and by One Hundred other Wood 
Engravings of the Flowers und Ferns of Spring, 

CONTENTS. 

Part I.— Sylvan Rambles. — A Woodland VUlage — Lane and Hedgfebank 
— The Woods in Early Spring — By the Wayside — Hedge and 
Copse — In the Forest — Among Hyacinths and Primroses. 

Part II. — January. — Introductory — Prospective — ^Early Flowers — Persistent 
Greenery. 

Part HI. —February. — Bird and Insect Life — February Flowers. 

Part IV. — March — Foretelling Leaves — March Flowers. 

Part V. — April. — Nightingale and Cuckoo — Aprii Flowers. 

Pirt VI. — May. — Floral Splendour — Fern Life — May Flowers. 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

" In the present volume he has produced come of the best passages of descriptive prose that 
we have yet received from him. He not seldom suffuses his picture with the charm of painting 
—there is an indescribable aroma of fancy in it sometimes. Yet we feel it is true. . . . We 
trust it may be widely read, as it deserves." 

STANDARD^ 

*' His enthusiasm delights and instructs Ac disciples who follow him. . . . The pen of the 
writer of * Sylvan Spnng * has been ably assisted by a series of coloured plates and by 
numerous drawings." 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

" Mr. Heath's work is a charming, as weH a* a striody accurate, description of the a^oct 
of rural nature in our English spnng time." 
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SIXTH EDITIOlf. 

InLarge Post Svo, bound in cloth {gold lettered, with ferns on bluish-grey ground)^ 

gilt edges ^ i^*jo pages ^ price I2s, 6d, 

THE FERN WORLD. 

By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 

AvTHOK OF "Our Woodland Trees," "The Fern Paradise," **The Engush 

PXASANTRY," " ThB ' ROMANCE ' OF PEASANT LlFB^" &C., &C 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



"THE FERN WORLD** is Illustrated by. Twelve Coloured Plates— giving complete 

fieures (sixtf'/our in ail) of every species of British Fern, specialTy printed jrom 

Mature, and executed in the best style of Chromo-Lithography ; by several Full'^age 

Engraving of some of the choicest of Devonshire Scenery; by a Pemtanent PnotO" 

graphic Frontispiece I and by Woodcuts, 



CONTENTS. 

PART I. 

The Fern "World.— Introduction— The Germs of Fern Life— Conditions of Growth- 
Structure— Classification— Distribution— Uses— The Folk-lore of Ferns. 

PART II. 

Fern Oulture. — Introduction — Spil and Aspect— General Treatment— Propagation— A 
Fern Valley— Subterranean Fern Cnlture— A Fern Garden^Fem Rockery— A Fern 
House— Pot Culture of Ferns— Ferns at Home. 

PART III. 

Fern Hunting.— Introduction— Fem Holidays— Fern Collecting- Frond Gathering. 

PART IV. 

Some Rambles througll Femland.— Introduction— Down a Combe to the Sea— 
The Valleys of the Lyn— The Valley of the Rocks— Clcvelly— Sea and Sky, and Waving 
green— Torbay— The South-east Coast of Devon— The Home of the Sea Fern. 

PART V. 

British Ferns : their Description, Distribution* and Culture.— Introduction 

—The Bracken— The Hartstongue— The Lady Fem— The Hard Fern— The Royal Fem 
—The True Maidenhair— The Annual Maidenhair— The Mountain Parsley Fem— The 
BrisUe Fem- The Moonwort— The Adders-tongue— The Little Adders-tongue — ^The 
Common Polypody— The Mountain Polypody— The Three-branched Polyp^y— The 
Limestone Polypody— The Alpine Polypody— The Hard Prickly Shield Fem— The Soft 
Prickly Shield Fern— The Holly Fera-The BritUe Bladder Fem— The Alpine Bladder 
Fem— The Mountain Bladder Fem— ITie Oblong Woodsia— The Alpine Woodsia- The 
Male Fem— The Broad Buckler Fem— The Hay-scented Buckler Fem— The lUgid 
Buckler Fem— The Crested Buckler Fem— The Prickly-toothed Buckler Fem— The 
Mountain Buckler Fem— The Marsh Buckler Fem— The Forked Splecnwort— The 
Alternate Spleenwort— The Rue-leaved Spleenwort— The Black Maidenhair Spleenwort 
— ^The Lanceolate Spleenwort— The Rock Splecnwort— The Green Spleenwort — ^The 
Common Maidenhair Spleenwort— The Sea Spleenwort— The Scaly Spleenwort — The 
Tunbridge Fihny Fem— The One-sided Fihny Fem. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF "THE FERN WORLD." 



Atkeneeum, 
•' Mr. Heath has really given vt good, well-written descriptions of our native ferns, with 
indications of their habitats, the coBdidons under which they grow naturally, and under wl.ich 
they may be cuiuvated." 
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SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF "THE FERN WORLD* (cottHHm/). 

Saturday Review, 

"• . . The book may be said to comprise, in a compact, and at any rate ' knapy ck-feting * 
Umot the whole grammar and dictionary of the fern world. ... In page 3^ an insight may 
begauned into the gradual formation of a * fern-islet* by a process of Nature wSxch is charmingly 
described. ... A delightful addition to the naturalist's libfary." 

British Quarteidy Review, . 

"The book is beautifully illustrated. The ferns are photographed and coloured with an 
excellency tlot ve have ne«'er seen surpassed. The volume is a very charming one, and 
isasfasonatin^for the general reader as it is useful for the amateur cultivator. Vivid and 
felicitous descriptions otnatural scenery, touches of poetry, accounts of rambles, a pervading 
glow of enthusiasm, and an easy, sparkling style, combine with the useful information to make 
the volume one that eventhose most insensible to the charms of Nature will be glad to possess. 

World. 

" It is equally charming and tisefuL No work of the kind could advance a more substantial 

claim^ to popuhuitjr of the best kind. It is agreeably free from technical terminology, yet its 

descriptions of various growtlis are accurate enough to satisfy the most scientific of botanists. 

' The same may be said of Mr. Heath's account of Uie peculiarities of different ferns, a subject 

which he handles as lovingly as he does skilfully. . . .** 

StoMdard, 

"The esMcudcm of this work is in every way worthy of the past fame and the present aims 
<if the author." 

Morning Post. 

** The author of \ The Fern World ' is already well known by former books as an enthusiastic 
^Over of Nature, his special study being the beautiful form of the fern in all of its numerous 
^d always attractive varieties. The illustrations in this book are simply perfection. . . . 
Afr. Heau warms into eloquence, and noups together picturesque details, which convey quite 
^ little ' vignette' to the mind's eye. His language is poetic, his colouring fresh. . . . He has 
^iroduced a very beautiful volume, abounding m knowledge of his pleasant theme, rich in 
lustrations, and presented to the botanic student and the reading world in general in an 
«legant and attractive form. Mr. Heath leads us out into cool, shady nooks, and ' pleasant 
places/ redolent of enjoyment to men of pure thought and poetic fancies." 

Mr. George Hbnslow, in Academy. 

"... Lovers of ferns will hail with delight another and charming volume from the pen of 
Mr. Heath. Whether we regard the cover stamped all over with pretty ferns, or the pictorial 
embellishments within ... or, on the other hand, the excellent treatment of the subject, 
the volume is an attractive one. We heartily recommend it to the reader." 

spectator, 

'* Many lovers of the quieter aspects of Nature will thank lis for directing their attention to 
Mr. Heath's * Fem World.' " 

J llmstrated London News, 

'"The Fern World '^ is both instructive and delightful in the highest degree, combining 
exact botanical description with the most inviting and enchanting accounts of many a ramble 
in the sweetest rur^ haunts. . . . But in this delightful book the study of botanicsd, generic, 
and specific varieties has obtained a fascinating and most helpful method of representation. 
This IS done by means of twelve of the finest plates, printed by Messrs. Leighton Brothers 
from photograi>hs of fronds, collected and grouped by the author, which are unquestionably 
the most beautiful, vivid, and faithful pictures Of plant-life that have ever yet appeared in any 
work of this class. They have all the freshness of the living hues of Nature.'* 

Queen. 
**A beautiful, instructive, and bewitching book. Mr. Heath is a painter who adds colour 
to drawing, and produces a picture endued with life and grace. He gilds the pills of know- 
ledge which he administers with the most fascinating e&ct, and we believe the information 
given in the volume will be highly prized by fem collectors and amateurs. The author paints 
scenery with a glowing pencil; and for such as love the beauties of Nature and who have a 
special lo«e for ferns the descriptive portions of the volume will prove a charm. We have 
^one through the book with real pleasure. ... Of the illustrations it is not too much to say 
that they are exquisite." 
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THE FERN PARADISE * has won its way to a most deservedly high place 

in popular estimation.*'— STANDARD. 



SIXTH EDITION. 

In Large Post 8w, elegantly bound in Cloth {Ferns in gold on green ground)^ gilt 

edges^ i^^pages^ price I2s. 6d. 

OP 

THE FERN PARADISE: 

A PLEA FOR THE CULTURE OF FERNS. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 

AuTHOS OF "Our Woodland Trees," "The Fern World," "The £nclism 
Peasantry," "The 'Romance' of, Peasant Life/' &c., &c. 



THE FERN PARADISE" is illustrated throughout— the lUustrations com^riHng 

a Pictorial Title-Page, Four Copyright WoodburytyPe Photographs of Views in one of 

the mast charming ''"Green Lanes** of Devon, Eight Full-page Engravings of Scenery 

from Drawings by Birket Foster, Eight Plates qf Grouped Ferns comprising all 

the British Species, and numerous JVoodcuts. 



CONTENTS. 

^ PABT I. 

Femland.— Introduction— A Paradise of Fcms->Femy Rambles in South Devon— The 
Ferny Moorlands — Down a Green Lane. 

PABT n. 

A. Vern Paradise at Home.— Introduction— Means to the End — Ferns on the Lawm— 
Fern Windows — Ferns and Aquaria— Miniature Fern Caverns. 

PABT III. 

The Hy^enio Influence of Plants in Booms.— Introduction— The Influence of 
Plants m Rooms. 

PABT IV. 

Ferns and Fern Culture.— Introduction— What is a Fern ?— Ahout Soil for Ferns- 
Single British Ferns— Fern Groups— The Polypodies— The Shield Ferns— The 
Bladder Fems-rThe Woodsias— The Buckler Ferns— The Spleenworts— The Fibny 
Ferns— L'Envol 

SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Saturday Review* 
"All lovers of fems will be delighted with the Illustrated Edition of Mr. Heath's book.** 

British Quarterly Review. 
*\ Mr. Heath has rewritten a ^^reat part of his popular and charming work. ... A book 
which has passed out of the provmce of the reviewer and received the imprimatur of popular 
approval. In its more sumptuous form it is a very charming drawing>room book." 

Westminster ReTnew. 
"A charming book for the lover of ferns, and even for those who do not yet care for them, 
since it may help to kindle ixa others the author's delight in green lanes and ferny woodlands. 

Morning Post. 
" The work is already so well known to the fern lover that it is unnecessary to say much 
about it, except to hope that the sphere of its influence may be continually enlarging. . . . 
The Illustrated Edition of * The Fern Pai^adise ' deserves to have a prominent place in every 
Gcdlection of fern literatuie." 
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h Large Post Sz^, handsomely bound tn cloth, gilt edges, price I2s, 6d. 

GILPIN'S FOREST SCENERY. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

^«8 Nctt Edition o/" GILPIN'S FOREST SCENERY " tr iUustrated b^ i8 Landscape 
J ..» ■,,r 3 ^ . .» J from tfu Illustratioru tn the original 

from a Drawing by Mn. Lister Kay) oJ 



<M</ other Wood EngravingSf all re-drawn from the Illustration* tn the original 
£dition ; and by a Frontispiece Engraving {Jrof, 



CUphis Church at Boldrt. 



Saturday Review. 
^^ * . ; . Those who know Mr. Heath's volumes on ferns, as well as his * Woodland Trees,' 
^Q, his little work on Bumham Beeches, will understand the enthusiasm with which he has 
. i^^cuted his task * . . . The volume deserves to he a favourite in the boudoir as well as iu 

^^ Ubrary " 

Standard, 

^^* • • • The present Edition has fotmd in Mr. Francis George Heath . . . not only an able 
^^d accomplished editor, but a kindred spirit who enters with enthusiasm into his author's 
•Y^^ids, which he has done much to teach this generation to understand and to appreciate. . . . 
Jy^ the general reader the book will o/Ter pleasant occupation, open it wherever he may ; to 
^5^e young artist, in dealing with pictures of woodland scenery, it may furnish hints of busting 
^'^ue not to be found in works of a far more ambitious and expensive kind. . . ." 

Globe, 

** At last one of the most delightful works ever written in connexion with sylvan scenery is 
granted the well-deserved honour of an Edition de luxe. No pains or expense have been 
^ared, the editor tells us, * to make this book worthy of the man who wrote^ it,' and we must 
^^ngratulate those concerned on the high measure of success they have conjoindy achieved." 

PEASANT LIFE 

IN THE WEST* OF ENGLAND. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

Fourth "^nYTion^ to which is prefixed the Facsimile of an Autograph Letter of Seven 
Pa^es, addressed to the Author on December 28, 1880, by the late Lord Bbaconsfield. 
400 PageSf Crown Zvo, Price los. 6d, 



British Quarterly Review (January, z88i). 

"His picturesque power, his fine sympathy with the peasant, and his desire to improve the 
condition of these stragglers, together with his poetic enthusiasm for nature, everywhere 
appear. He writes with zest ; there is an open-air feeling about his pages, and that is exactly 
what is wanted in these days to attract people to find in nature some subject of joy that may 
make the sordid life in towns tolerable. Mr. Heath thus aims at bringing great classes 
nearer to each other, in sympathy at least, and by the bonds of nature-love^ umting the 
workers of the town and the workers of the country, while improving the material condition 
o£ both ; and he deserves in such a work all success and praise." 

TahUt, 
*• His great art is description. He has taken a wide field o£ observation, and arranged a 
mass of statistics relative to the habits, occupations, wages, dwellings, wants, vices, and 
«ducation of the peasantry. . . Full of valuable hints and lively pictures of peasant ure. 



SECOND EDITION. 

Elegantly bound in cloth^ gilt edges, price 3j. 6^. 

BURNHAM BEECHES. 

By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

*' BURNHAM BEECHES" is iUusirtUed by 8 beatOifidfy'txecuted Wood Engravittgt 

and by a Map. 



CONTENTS, 
z. Remnants of the Sylvan Past 3. Burnham Forest. 3. The Beeches. 4. Burnham and 
its Common. 5. A Ramble to Burnham. 6. llie Railway. 7. The Walk. 8. The Woods. 



JUusirated London News, 
** The Burnham Beeches were saved by the liberality of the London Gty Corporation, 
prompted thereto by an accomplished writer of pleasant l>ooks about trees and ferns and rural 
delights, Mr. Francis George Heathy who addressed the public authorities with earnest 
letters of remonstrance. . . . A charming little volume." 

Globe. 
** Writing with even more than his usual brilliancy, Mr. Heath here gives the public an 
interesting monograph of the splendid old trees. . . This charming little woric" 

spectator, 
**A most readable account of the ' Beeches.' . . . There are some venr pretty illustrations. 
Let our readers enjoy Mr. Heath's book now, and go to see the Beeches themselves in the 
summer." 

. J}aily News. 
** We have here a pretty description of the Beeches and siurrounding neighbourhood, with 
its associations, pictiuresque, topographical, and biographicaL" 

Guardian. 
" A charming little volume, illustrated by some choice engravings of woodland scenery, 
besides four faithful transcripts of the Beeches in their spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
dress." 

Journal 0/ Forestry, 
" All lovers of forest trees and nature's wildest sylvan haunts, will peruse this charmii^ 
volume with feelings of pure delight." 



SECOND EDITION. 

Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price ^s, 6d. 

TREES AND FERNS. 

By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

••TREES AND FERNS" contains numerous Illustrations, including: Landscapes by 
W. H. J. Boot, Birkbt Foster, Harrison Wkir, E. M. Wimperis, "E.V. B." and 
other eminent A rtists, 

Westminster Review 
** A welcome introduction to a knowledge of trees and ferns. . . . We trust it may lead 
many readers to seek the fuller pleasure which may be found in the larger works from which 
these extracts have been gleaned." 

Land and Water, 

**A charming little volume." 

Scotsman, 

"Mr. Heath's love of Nature and botanical enthusiasm are contagious, while he has an 
intimate acquaintance with his subject, and unmistakable skill in^ exposition. The volume is 
beautified by numerous woodcuts from the designs of eminent artists.*' 



' ^^nON : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, AND RIVINGTON. 



CHEAP USEFUL BOOKS. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE GREAT MUSICIANS. 

Edited by F. HUEFFER. Treated by Authorities of Standing. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3*. each. 

WEBEB. MENDEIiSSOHN. "WAGNEB. SCHUBEBT. 

BOSSINL MAB CEIiIiO. FUBCEIiIi. ENGIiISH 

ClIUBCH COMPOSEBS, Ac 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 

Edited by IWAN MULLER, M.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. 

Cloth extra, crown 8vo, price 3^. 6d. each vol. 

ADAM SMITH. BACON. HAMILTON. JOHN STHABT MILIi. 

MANSEIi. HOBBES. BENTHAM. AUSTIN. HABTLEY. 
JAMES MHiIi. SHAFTESBTTBY, &o. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES SERIES. 

Edited by F. S. PULLING, M.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. 

With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3^. (td. each. 

DENMABK AND ICEIiAND. GBEECE. SWITZEBLAND. 

AHSTBIA. BTTSSIA. PBBSIA. JAPAN. PEBH. HOLIjAND. 

CANADA. SWEDEN AND NOBWAY. THE WEST INDIES. 

NEW ZEALAND. PBANCE. EGYPT. SPAIN. TUBKEY- 

IN-ASIA. ATTSTBAIiIA. 

ILLUSTRATED TEXT-BOOKS OF ART. 

Edited by EDWARD J. POYNTER, R.A. Treated by Authorities of Standing. 
Cloth extra, with Illustrations, crown Svo, price 5^. each. 
CLASSIC AND ITALIAN PAINTING. 

GEBMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH PAINTING. 
FBENCH AND SPANISH PAINTING. 

ENGLISH AND AMEBICAN PAINTING. 

CLASSIC AND EABLY CHBISTIAN ABCHITECTXTBE. 

GOTHIC AND BENAISSANCE ABCHITECTUBE. 

ANTIQUE: EGYPTIAN AND GBEEK SCTTLPTUBE. 

BENAISSANCE AND MODEBN SCULPTXTBE. 

DECOBATION IN COLOUB OBNAMENT. 

ABCHITECTTTBAL OBNAMENT. 

ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF THE 

GREAT ARTISTS. 

" Few things in the way of small books upon great subjects, avowedly cheap and 
necessarily brief, have been hitherto so well done as these Biographies of the Great 
Masters in Painting."— Times. 

Treated by Authorities of Standing. 

Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth extra, price 3^. 6d. each. 

HOGABTH. TUBNEB. BUBENS. HOLBEIN. TLNTOBETTO. 

LITTLE MASTEBS OP GEBMANY. BAPHAEL. 

VAN DYCK AND HALS. TITIAN. BEMBBANDT. 

LEONABDO DA VINCI. PIGUBE PAINTEBS OP HOLLAND. 

MICHELANGELO. DELABOCHE AND VEBNET. 

PBA ANGELICO. PBA BABTOLOMMEO. LANDSEEB. 

GIOTTO. BEYNOLDS. GAINSBOBOUGH AND 
CONSTABLE. SIB DAVID WXLiBZIE. VELASQUEZ, &c. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MAR8T0N, 8EARLE, & ^WV^Q;\^>k, 

Crown Buildinffs, 18B,'Ble«\.BXT«%X^'!^.^* 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EX. 



Established 1847. 



Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 

9trector{{. 

JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Chairman, 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 



H. M. BoMPAS, Esq., Q.C. 
Hugh Campbell, M.D. 
^Robert Freeman, Esq. 
William Groser, Esq. 
Pearson Hill, Esq. 



Donald Munro, Esq. 
George Phillips, Esq. 
George Rooke, Esq. 
John E. Tresidder, Esq. 
J. H. Trouncer, M.D. Lond. 



dolicitortj — Messrs. Watson, Sons, & Room. 

8|)giElician — E. H. Greenhow, M.D., F.R.S. 

burgeon— John Mann, Esq. 

9ctuarg— J. Martin, F.I.A., F.S.S. 

This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, 
all profits belong to the Members. 

Every third year a careful valuation of the Business is made, 
and large Bonuses have been declared. 

Policies in force assuring upwards of £3,500,000. 

ANNUAL INCOME upwards of £140,000. 

The ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from pre- 
miums, exceeds £750,000. 

It has paid in CLAIMS upwards of £915,000. 

LOANS on CHURCHES,j::HAPELS, SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS, &c., advanced at 4| per cent, interest. 

Loans on Personal Security in connexion with Life Assurance. 

Under this Company's Act and Deed of Settlement Ho 
Liability is incurred by Policy-holders. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance Sheet, 
&c., can be obtained on application to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, F.S.S., Secretary. 

APPLICATIONS FOB AGENCIES SOLICITED. 




OSMUNDA CLAYTONIANA. 



W. & J. BIRKENHEAD 



TERN Nursery, 

SA3L.E, NEAK MLAJVCHESXER, 



HAVING MANY THOUSANDS OF 

Beautiful and Choice British and Exotic Ferns. 

And giving almost the whole of their attention to the cultivatio 
of this graceful and lovely class of Plants, are enabled to suppl 
them in either large or small quantities at most reasonabi 
prices. 

Intending Purchasers, before buying elsewhere, should send for oi 
Special List of Perns and Selaginellas. 



BRYANT AND MAY, 

FAIRFIELD WORKS, BOW, LONDON, E. 

A.'WAItI>:E:T> TEN PRIZE ]»£Er>Ai.S. 

BEYANT & MAY'S PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES. 

In dozen Packets and id. Boxes. 

BRYANT & MAY'S PATENT FAMILY MATCH SAFE, 

Containing three dozen Boxes of their Patent Special Safety' Matches, with three decorated 
cases, ornamental, damp proof, and durable, invaluable for Family Use. 

BRYANT & MAY'S GLOVE BOXES OF ORNAMENTAL METAL, 

Sold empty, or filled with one dozen of their Patent Special Safety Matches, or 

one pound of their extra quality Tapers. 

BETANT & MAT'S Patent Safety Match Holders & Match Box Holders 

For hanging against the wall. 

BBTANT & SCAT'S GLASS AND TEBRA-OOTTA STANDS 

For Patent Safety Matches. 

BRYANT & MAY'S 6d. AND Is. WAX VESTAS, 

In Flat Ornamental Metal Boxes. 

BRYANT & MAY'S Novel Ornamental Post-Office Pillar-Box, 

Filled with Wax Vestas, and containing full Postal Instructions. 
MANUFACTURERS OP ALL KINDS OF 

MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, & CIQAR LIGHTS. 

FOBEIGN PUPILS, &c. 

C UPERIOR EDUCATION in a large and growing 
School, in a beautiful county ; 297 Certificates at Public 
Examinations gained by Pupils in this School. Excellent refer- 
ences as to domestic arrangements. Fees, 15 Guineas per Term. 
Full 'particulars on application to the Head Master, the Rev. 
William Bowell, M.A., Chandos House, Hereford. 

( TB.TTTH ' ^y^""^**- heath's 'my garden wild' is a singularly 
^•^^^ "^ ■'^ "agreeable and instructive little work. It makes one want to 

''know the author, and to see and imitate his garden. The study of it should produce 
a revolution in our present idiotic theory of gardening, and should impel us to make 
our gardens beautiful and habitable forthwith. Could anything be more stupid and 
unenjoyable than the smooth, scentless, geometrical, and insignificant gardens we 
know? Could anything be more charming than a garden of wild flowers, and ferns, 
and water.weeds, and trees, and shrubs, and running and still water, such as Mr. 
Heath has contrived? That is the question. Those who read * My Gkurden Wild *— 
and they should be many — ^will have but one answer to give." 
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London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PiccadiUy, W. 



Telkt DncndaHlis/SemintirroJi^ midi«l itlkiUHittJSIstiie/AMtrkaaiul 

A VALHALLA of SOMERSET WORTHIES. Price xs. 

A Piper read btfora the Cimgrcss of Ihe Royid AlchmilDgiaJ InililuU at 
Tumlon. A Copy will be Knt ps't ri« on application lo lh< Auihor, ARTHUR 
KINGl^KK. Esq., Haines Hill, Taunlan, Scuner^l. 

THE DAILY NEWS says.-The Reader could 
hardly find a more delightful book tha n 

SYLVAN „ SPRING. 

FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

"Sylvan Spbibo" is Uluslralcd by Twelve Coloured Plait! (comprisiiTg 36 grouped 
nitnects). printed by Leighton Bn». from Diawings specially nude for the work by 
F. Edward Hi^ 1. MB, F.L.S., Artist, and Author of>a™«af»fi<W /■^owfj,- by .6 fiill- 
- --' ' — laller Engranngs. from Drawings by Birlcet Foster, HaiHson Weir, 
ris, and olhet euiioenl Artists: and by Om Hondrtd nlhir Wood 




London: SAMPSON lOW, MAfiSTOH, SEABLB, ft RTVIHaTON. 
I 2 
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ntAI>JCIS GEOUGE HEATH. 



"BunNHAH Besches" ii Uluscnted by Eight 
and by a apecUlly engrBTed Map. Four of t 
Mr. Vcmon Heath's eiqui^itc phototraphs of E 
Sumnicr, Autumn, ud WinHr, aad four an fioni Drawings 
bound in doth, gilt edges, price 31. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION. 

"Wriling with enn more thai his usual brilliancy, Mr. Heath 
public an interestiDg moooenph of the spleodidold trees. . . . Those 1 
J .^■.. -■.-miTne lil3e work under the shad" '■ ■■-- — -■ — 



lewhes, nOTesenting Spring, 
by Birket Foster. Eleganiiy 



:h pleat 



B debt of gratitude 10 Mr. Heath, both for being 

'e need say no more about this charmu 
ike it wi£ bim on any eicursion to 1 
is its charm, u has auComn its glory. 



FI£AJ<rCIS OEOfXGE HEA-TH. 



Elegantly bound in green and gold, gilt edges, price i 
WITH HtmEBOVS nXUSIItATIONS. 



" &lr. Heath's chapters read 
''Reading this book i 




this peculiarity, that 



Lonim : SAMPSON LOW, MiESTOK, SEAEIE, li KIVfflOTON. 



BOOTS. 

^TRADE /yTyvMARK 

Five 

^MILES ANHOURy 
EASY. 






FERN HUNTERS 



ARE INVITED TO WEAR 



WAUKENPHASTS 

Ladies' "TOUR BOOTS," 
No. 104, Price 26s. 



SHOULD A STILL THICKER BOOT BE THOUGHT 

DESIRABLE, THE 

STRONG CRUP LEATHER, 

No. 124, Price 34s., 

ARE MOST DELIGHTFUL \VEAR. 



WATJKENPHAST & CO.. Haymarket. 



LONDON, S.W. 



SAMUEL DEACON & CO., 



ADVERTISING AGENTS 

AND CONTRACTORS, 

150 & 154. LEADENHALL STREET, 

LONDON. 



ESTABLISHED IN THE YEAR 1822 

TO REPRESENT IN LONDON 

THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, 

AND CONTINUED, WITHOUT INTERMISSION, 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



AGENTS FOR ALL THE CHIEF NEWSPAPERS 
OF EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, & AMERICA. 



CONTRACTS MADE FOR LONG ORDERS. 



Many of the largest Firms and Companies^ Auctioneers^ 

Solicitors^ Banking and Insurance Corporations^ Drapers^ 

UpJwlsterers, and others employ us for their advertising 

business^ and all would testify to the care and economy with 

i/y^/^/i /^^ir advertising is done. 



Dick Radclyffe & Co., f.r.h.s. 

Seed Merchants and Horticultural Decorators, 

128 & 129, HIGH HOLBORJS 
aaaiiilioto ©aiitmiiff. Coiiifibatoi!) !futiu'5lKr 

Q^eeetu Anne VVi idow Cases Early English Consenaton s Oil Style Aquar 

and Fer i Cases Consen atones and Window Cases tn y Old Style. 

Registered Des i^is 



Bulbs, 

Garden 
Requisites. 

Windoii 
Boxes. 

' Conservaton 
Built 




Ferneries 
Built 



Plants 



Perns. 



Tilt Penury in H.R.H. the Prince of Wa.Ui% Pa-uitiot). at iht P» 
£xAiiitwn was executed by DicvL B^TKim^YS, 5s* ^^^> 

Vutfrated Calaie£ues gratis and Post fret. 



Nmu Pubiishiftg in Monthly Parts^prtce 7//. {Demy Quarto size.) 

EUROPEAN FERNS: 

Their Form, Habit, and Culture. : By JAMES BRITTEN, F.L.S. 
With Coloured Plates painted from Nature by D. BLAIR, 
F.L.S., and numerous Wood Engravings. 

*#* Complete in One handsome Volume, containing 30 
Plates, price 2is, 

" Beinz issued in monthly parts, at sevenpence each, brings this beautiful book within 
the reach of the humblest lover of ferns, while its beauty, and completeness, and 
scientific value will render it a proper candidate for the favour of persons of taste and 
leisure, to whom the cost is of less consequence than to obtain a work that may be relied 
upon for accuracy, and enjoyed also as an article de luxe. Mr. Blair's illustrations 
render this a beautiful work, and, when complete, it will be of the greatest value to 
collectors and cultivators of the interesting tribe of plants of which it treats." — Gardener's 
Magazine. 

GA8SELL, PEHER, GALPiN & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 



Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6d, 

FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 

By F. E. HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. With Exquisite Facsimile 
COLOURED PLATES from Paintings from Nature. 

*#* The First and Second Series now ready, each 
complete in One Volume, containing 40 Coloured Plates, 
price \2s, 6d, each, 

" No more faithful and beautiful representations of wild flowers have ever, in our 
opinion, been made, than those which Mr. Hulme has been producing from month to 
nionth^ for some time past, for the serial numbers of his delightful book ; and there are 
very few, if any, which equal them in any work published before the appearance of 
* Familiar Wild Flowers.'" — Francis George Heath in Sylvan Spring. 

** An elegant table-book, decorated with choice coloured figures of some of the most 
interesting of our native flowers, and supplying the kind of information concerning them 
which the general reader is likely to appreciate." — Florist. 

CA88ELL, PEHER, GALPIN « CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 



Now Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6d, 

FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 

By SHIRLEY HIBBERD. With Facsimile COLOURED 
PLATES by F. E. HULME. 

First Series, complete in One handsome Volume, price 
12 J. (id. 

"The descriptions of the flowers are admirable, and the coloured plates are executed 
in the highest style of art." — Court Circular, 

"It is got up in a handsome style, the letterpress is excellent, and nothing could be 
more lovely than the coloured plates. "—7(pA« Bull. 

GA88ELL, PEHER, GALPIN A CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 




(A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT ALBUM.) 



I3RUNSWICK Lodge, South Hackney. 

Gkntlemkn, 

I thank you for the beautiful present, 
which you have been so good as to send mc, of your 

Fern Album. 

I have gone through, with real pleasure, the exquisite 
designs in colours with which it is adorned throughout. 
The drawings, both of ferns and flowers, are, I think, 
excellent, and their execution leaves nothing to be 
desired. The beautiful mounting, and the elegant 
binding of this most handsome Album are fully in 
keeping with the character of the choice designs which 
they enclose. The entire work reflects the highest 
credit upon yourselves, and upon all who have been 
concerned in its production, and I shall be greatly 
surprised if it does not secure a large sale. I, at least, 
have great pleasure in heartily commending it. 

Believe me. Gentlemen, 

Yours very faithfully, 

(Signed) FRANCIS Georgk Heath. 

Messrs. Marion & Co., 
Soho Square. 

MARION & CO., Soho Square, London. 

N.B. — ^To be had of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy 



Goods Dealers. 
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Ttu '^KiJiiae Qsiette" wae anrariled a SILVM MEDAL and Dliilui 
nt Qjo Berliti Internatinnal Fisheries Eihilitian, 1880; alsit» 
SILVER MKDAL ami Di;lonin it the Nitiotml Pisheries £i- 
tiiliiti>iii. Horwicll, 1891. 



IF YOU ARE 

INTERESTED IN 

FRESH WATER ANGLINI 
AMATEUR SEA FISHING. 

YOU OUGHT TO TAKE IN THE 

FISHING GAZETTE. 



Every Week. Folio, Price 2d. 



Articles on all kinds of Angling, and every information ufiefut 

to Angleci The best meriimn for Advertisements 

addressed to Anglers. 



-Itli: "I-ISHlNCi GAZCTTE" VICTfjRIA BAIT, HjO 
KNIFE, LEADS. PLIERS. l-ANNlLTl tiTRAPS,**. 

Writf Jor parOailiO-t Irf tht Edihr pj fht " /ftAmg Gia 
OFIICE: 13, FET'JI* ' 
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